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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


A mass meeting was held 
on January 21 at Carnegie 
Lyceum in New York to 
arouse interest in the proposed inves- 
tigation of conditions among women 
and children wage earners. The bill 
passed Congress the day of the mass 
meeting. The bill originally carried 
with it an appropriation of $300,000 
which was struck out while pending. 
The mass meeting which was called 
to urge the passage of the law, there- 
_ed to urge the passage of the law, there- 
fore, developed into an even more 
urgent appeal to appropriate the money 
that would make the law effective. 
Among the speakers were Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, secretary of the Consum- 
ers’ League, who spoke on the reaction 
against workingwomen. She in- 
stanced the Illinois law of 1893 that 
has been declared unconstitutional ; the 
Nek Jersey law which placed the state 
at the head of the “white list” of the 
International Association for Labor 
Legislation in 1903, but which was re- 
pealed while the “white list” was on the 
press, causing New Jersey to descend 
into the “black list”; and finally, in 
New York, the Prentice bill before 
the present legislature allowing eigh- 
teen year old girls and sixteen year 
old boys the “liberty’ of working 
twelve hours a day, sixty-six hours a 
week in “perishable, seasonal goods.” 
Mrs. Kelley instanced the international 
treaty signed by fourteen nations of 
Europe prohibiting the working of 
women and children at night. The 
United States and Russia are practical- 
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Demand 
Real Labor 
Inquiry. 


ly the only great nations not included. 

Dr. A. Jacobi read a paper on The 
Physical Aspects of the Employment 
of Women and Child Labor. Dr. 
Jacobi’s paper was a severe medical in- 
dictment of industrialism that demands 
“liberty to be gradually killed.” The 
facts at first hand as he presented them 
were eloquent of the need of investi- 
gation whether “trade and commerce 
should rule or ruin the race.” Dr. 
Jacobi traced the diseases one after 
another through many kinds of labor 
to their effect on the unborn and the 
cost of neglect in hospitals, penitentiar- 
ies, police courts and electric chairs. 
This paper will shortly be reprinted in 
this journal. 

Homer Folks followed with a plea 
for an investigation such as no private 
committee or organization could ever 
conduct, “a thorough diagnosis of the 
condition.” There is too little ade- 
quate knowledge on these subjects, he 
said, while on the geography, the 
geology, the birds and the fish, the gov- 
ernment has collected a great mass of 
information. A. J. Boulton introduced a 
resolution demanding that “Congress 
provide an ample appropriation for 
the investigation” and Rabbi Stephen 
Wise closed by saying that in many 
of these subjects we stand in 1907 
where England stood in 1844. “ Ample 
and earnest and honest investigation,” 


he said, ‘will lead to less radical 
and more beneficent legislation than 
will neglect of the question.” It was 


urged on the audience by all speakers 
that to make the bill really effective the 
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appropriation must be granted and that 
to secure it the audience and their friends 
should write to Senator Allison and Rep- 
resentative Tawney as chairman of the 
committees having the matter in charge, 
as well as to their own senators and 
representatives. 


America At 4.30 in the afternoon of 
Beata’ Monday, January 14, sev- 
Kingston. eral earthquake shocks oc- 


curred in Kingston, Jamaica, killing 
hundreds and practically destroying the 
city. Up to noon of January 19 the 
newspapers had reported the finding of 
1,745 dead bodies, over a thousand of 
which were cremated. 

At once it was evident that Kingston 
needed instant relief as badly, though 
not on so large a scale, as San Francisco 
or Valparaiso. The United States, being 
the nearest great neighbor, hastened to 
offer the logical and friendly services 
that common humanity dictated. The 
three companies doing the great trans- 
portation business with Jamaica, the 
Hamburg-American, the Royal Mail and 
the United Fruit, offered to carry assist- 
ance and supplies free. Red Cross con- 
signments of medical supplies and food 
stuffs were hurried on board steamers 
that were about to sail as well as hun- 
dreds of barrels and packages of similar 
supplies given by many individuals. 

On the very day that news was re- 
ceived in New York of the extent of the 
disaster, a meeting of the prominent 
merchants doing business in Jamaica was 
held, a relief committee was organized 
and a subscription fund started. This 
committee was headed as chairman by 
Julius P. Meyer, manager of the Ham- 
burg-American line, and L. B. Sander- 
son of the Atlas line, 22 State street, 
New York, was treasurer. The other 
members of the committee were E. E. 
Darrell, Alexander von Goutard, M. de 
Mercado and George W. Copland. 

Supplies were forwarded almost as 
soon as received by the Allegheny, which 
sailed January 18 and the Prinz Joa- 
chim on January 20. By January 21 it 
was expected to have the Atrata also 
on the way with supplies. Several 
thousand dollars in money, also was 
collected and held subject to the 
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order of the’ British governor, 
Swettenham, to whom a _ message 
was sent by three routes apprising him 
of the movement. No reply was receiv- 
ed up to Monday morning. 

Official dispatches told of the safety 
of the docks at Kingston so that the re- 
lief supplies could be landed without dif- 
ficulty. The first of the relief ships left 
on the morning of January 18, the Ham- 
burg-American Allegheny with various 
supplies, many ordered by the Jamaican 
government through the government 
agents. These shipments included both 
medicines and provisions. The follow- 
ing day the Prinz Joachim was to leave, 
but owing to a dense fog she was delayed 
until Sunday. She carried about 7,000 
packages and barrels of supplies for the 
sufferers. The Atrata was expected to 
sail with several tons of flour and po- 


tatoes as well as tents and bedding. The 


company was working overtime to load 
the ship to get her off on time. The re- 
sult was that by the strenuous efforts of 
the steamship companies, it was expected 
that a relief ship would reach Kingston 
on each of the days, the 24th, 25th and 
26th of January. 

Meanwhile, though there was no ques- 
tion of the ultimate aid that would come 
to Kingston, the need of immediate as- 
sistance was imperative. Rear-Admiral 
Davis of the United States Navy was 
first on the scene with the battleships 
Missouri and Indiana, the tender Yank- 
ton and_ torpedo-destroyer Whipple. 
French aid was ordered to Kingston also. 
The United States Congress passed a 
joint resolution which the President sign- 
ed immediately extending aid to the city. 
Ten thousand rations intended for the 
troops in Cuba were to be diverted to 
Jamaica. The navy was acting as effi- 
ciently in the carrying of foreign relief 
to Jamaica as the army had in home re- 
lief at San Francisco. 

_ In the face of these elaborate prepara- 
tions to carry first aid to stricken Jamaica 
came the stunning blow that Governor 
Swettenham delivered in the shape of a 
curt request for Admiral Davis to with- 
draw. Mayor Tait of Kingston, 


protested against the governor’s action, ’ 


and waited on Admiral Davis with a 
petition to stay. The local relief com- 
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mittee, headed by Archbishop Hubball, 
threatened to resign. A dispatch from 
Guantanamo said that when the 
American surgeons left the hospital pa- 
tients begged him to stay, while the Red 
Cross nurses declared that the governor’s 
action was nothing short of criminal. 

The mayor of Kingston has cabled to 
the mayor of New York, however: “On 
behalf of stricken people, I appeal 
through you to generosity of American 
people for help. Every house destroyed. 
Money, lumber, and building materials 
most urgently needed.” Although Ad- 
miral Davis sailed away he left a well- 
equipped field hospital under the care of 
the American Jesuit fathers to help meet 
the overcrowded and inadequate facilities 
of the city and naval hospital. The 
dampening of the relief work by an im- 
politic governor did not prevent the work 
of saving life from going on. 


Mong the ODS soon as the refugee 
San Francisco population of San Fran- 
Refugees. cisco was sheltered for the 
winter in barracks, in the parks, and else- 
where, the Rehabilitation Committee was 
able to turn its attention to plans for as- 
sisting people to obtain permanent 
homes. Persons who owned lots and 
could pay a part of the cost of a house; 
persons who, owning a lot, could pay for 
the house in small installments; or even 
persons without land and capital, who 
could hope to pay for both by install- 
ments, were invited to state their cir- 
cumstances and wishes. Those who ap- 
plied and were able to furnish satisfac- 
tory evidence of their ability to fulfil 
their contract, are having homes built 
with the assistance of the committee. 

The committee has an arrangement 
with contractors by which they agree to 
build for a given price any one of three 
styles of houses on any land designated. 
The cheapest house, costing $300, has 
two small or one large double bedroom, 
a kitchen-living room, a toilet, sink and 
boiler; a somewhat larger and _ better 
house can be had for $450, and for $775 
a five-room house with bath. If the ap- 
plicant has no capital to put in, he must 
be satisfied with the $450 house, and in 
fact the majority of the houses built will 
be at that price. The inside walls are 
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either tongue-and-groove lumber, or fin- 
ished redwood boards battened, covered 
outside with paper and shingled. The 
plumbing is carried out ready to connect 
with the city sewer and water pipes. 


Up to January 8, the Re- 
habilitation Committee had 
; expended, since its organi- 
zation in June, nearly a million dollars 
and a half, of which eight hundred thou- 
sand was for furniture, three hundred 
thousand for all sorts of special relief for 
individuals, two hundred and thirty-four 
thousand for rehabilitation in business, 
sixty-eight thousand for. tools, thirty-five 
thousand for transportation, and thirty- 
one thousand for housing. Items of spe- 
cial interest are the ten thousand dollars 
spent for sewing machines, and the one 
hundred and twenty-three thousand dol- 
lars lent to refugees, generally for a term 
of six months. Some of these loans are 
just coming due and a small amount has 
been repaid. 

Of the 25,429 applications received, 
representing 65,000 individuals, one-sixth 
approximately have been refused, and 
three-fourths have been assisted; the re- 
mainder are pending, have been with- 
drawn, or were not found. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce 
directed that the $500,000 which it sent 
for relief should be applied preferably to 
setting up in business those who had been 
burned out. Of the 1,500 recent appli- 
cants who had not been able to set up 
for themselves only about one-sixth have 
been refused. Already $234,000 has been 
expended for this purpose—an average 
of $224 per case assisted. The secre- 
tary of the committee is of the opinion 
that most of these persons would have 
been self-supporting without this assist- 
ance, although they would have suffered 
much greater hardship. 


The Work of 
Rehabilitation. 


Meatthe...eLuete 1s much ‘diversity, of 
Relief opinion as to the effect 
Pauperized? Of the relief’ upon the 
refugee population. On the one hand 
some workers think that many are 
being pauperized by the idea that here is 
an immense fund of which they may and 
should have a share. They point to the 
demand openly made by many refugees 
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who are or should be self-supporting, for 
their “rightful share.” An instance of 
this sort is the domestic who could earn 
$25 per month after the fire as easily as 
before and had savings in the bank, but 
was living in a refugee camp and applied 
for rehabilitation; or the old lady who, 
having received a grant of $200, came 
back with a demand for a pair of glasses. 

On the other hand there are other 
workers who do not agree with this de- 
duction from the facts. They declare 
that the refugees are not being pauper- 
ized but are merely exhibiting the very 
human trait of getting something for 
nothing when they can, which is no more 
common now than before the fire. 

Undoubtedly the hardships and bewil- 
derment incident to the disaster, and the 
lack of initiative characteristic of the un- 
skilled and the narrowly specialized 
worker, caused many to fall back upon 
the relief committee in the first days who 
have gradually found their own groove 
again. It seems improbable that the ex- 
tremely careful yet sympathetic adminis- 
tration of the fund should now be tend- 
ing to pauperize any considerable number 
of heretofore self-supporting people. 

It is true that many of the summer re- 
cipients of aid have been returning to ask 
for more. Whether this indicates either 
that they have been pauperized or that the 
original assistance given them was inade- 
quate cannot be determined off-hand. An 
inquiry is now being made into the pres- 
ent status of families assisted during 
July, August, September and part of Oc- 
tober. The results of this will doubtless 
help to answer the question. 


oe Assembly halls have been 
Work in the provided in most of the ref- 
Camps. ugee camps, the lumber 
from the disused warehouses and soup 
kitchens having been devoted to this pur- 
pose early in December. They are used 
for kindergartens, sewing classes, clubs, 
reading rooms and entertainments. The 
general supervision of this part of the 
work is in the hands of Miss Lucille 
Eaves, who has had charge of the sew- 
ing centers through the summer and fall. 
More systematic social work has been 
done in the camp for aged and infirm at 
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the Ingleside race track than anywhere 
else, under the direction of its comman- 
der, Captain Kilian, who has recently, to 
the grief of all the refugees, been ordered 
to Newport News. 


Democracy The undemocratic char- 

Distr of acter of the government 

Columbia. of the National Capital 
is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that the proposed small appropria- 
tion of $75,000 for the purchase of 
playground sites, and $5,000 for the 
maintenance of the playgrounds next 
year, was defeated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives last Wednesday on a techni- 
cal point of order raised by Representa- 
tive Champ Clark of Missouri. There is 
no doubt that if the proposition to es- 
tablish playgrounds were submitted to 
the vote of the citizens of Washington, 
D. C., it would carry by a large majority. 
But one man representing a distant state 
and evidently entirely uninformed as to 
the purpose and character of the play- 
ground plan was able to entirely set aside 
the work which the public spirited citi- 
zens of Washington have been carrying 
on at large personal cost for the last six 
years. The House of Representatives 
itself, containing many friends of the 
playground movement, was blocked in 
passing the appropriation. Chairman 
Gillett of the sub-committee on appro- 
priations for the District of Columbia 
made a plea on behalf of the movement 
and cited some of the facts which had 


been adduced at the hearing before the ~ 


appropriations committee. Mr. Clark 
insisted upon the point of order, how- 
ever, in spite of the fact that his remarks 
proved conclusively that he had not read 
the statements made at the hearing on 
the subject and had not given the local 
situation any consideration. He only 
urged that he believed the appropriation 
of $75,000 now would lead to future ex- 
penditures amounting to perhaps a mil- 
lion dollars ultimately for the develop- 
ment of the entire playground system. 
Mr. Clark suggested that there was a 
real estate deal behind this proposition. 
It seems that a point of order can be 
used to prevent even the House of Rep- 
resentatives from acting upon a measure 
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to which some skilled objector feels an 
earnest opposition. Meanwhile the 
studies and recommendations made by 
the Playground Association of America, 
by the public spirited members of the 
Washington Playground Association, 
and by educators and persons of experi- 
ence throughout the country are abso- 
lutely ignored and the will of the 
majority of the local citizens is disre- 
garded. Local workers are, however, 
cherishing the hope that the Senate will 
propose an adequate appropriation for 
playgrounds, which will bring the mat- 
ter into conference between the House 
and Senate and may lead to a con- 
tinuation of the work which is already 
underway. If this measure fails, the de- 
velopment of the past six years will be 
undone and the National Capital will 
again be relegated to a position far in 
the rear of the majority of larger pro- 
gressive American communities. 

This instance will probably remind the 
readers of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
of another striking example of govern- 
ment without representation in Washing- 
ton. It is recalled that a proposed bill 
for the condemnation of insanitary 
dwellings was defeated in the Senate a 
couple of years ago, after it had been 
recommended by the Senate committee 
on district affairs and was actually pass- 
ed by the House of Representatives, sim- 
ply because the senator from Nevada, a 
state having only about one-sixth as 
many inhabitants as the District of Co- 
lumbia, opposed the measure for the 
reason apparently that he felt unfriend- 
ly to the local health officer. The oppo- 
sition of this senator was enough to 
postpone the legislation for more than a 
year, when the opposing senator lost his 
place and a renewal of public agitation 
brought about the final passage of the 
comparatively simple legislation. Such is 
democracy at the national center of the 
world’s greatest republic! 


During the calendar year 
1906, the number of pas- 
sengers that landed at the 
port of New York was 1,198,434. Of 
this total number 1,055,831 were aliens. 
Of the 944,917 who came in the steerage, 


Immigration 
Facts 
and Figures. 
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920,843 were aliens. The Hamburg 
American line led in number of steerage 
passengers with the North German Lloyd 
a close second. Frank P. Sargent, com- 
missioner general of immigration, has 
just issued his annual report, also, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1906, which 
shows that during that period there were 
admitted 1,100,735 immigrant aliens and 
65,618 non-immigrant aliens at all ports 
making a total of alien admissions of 
1,166,353 against 1,059,755 last year 
made up of 1,026,499 alien immigrants 
plus 33,256 transients. During the fiscal 
year 1906, 12,432 were rejected against 
11,480 in 1905. The north Atlantic and 
north central states received ninety per 
cent of the entire immigration of 1906, 
the south four per cent. Among other 
things the commissioner recommends 
that an international conference be held 
on the subjects of immigration and emi- 
gration. 

Recently it was reported that a tenta- 
tive scheme had been hatched up for get- 
ting action on the senate immigration 
bill that is now pending in conference, 
where the fight has been over the educa- 
tional qualification inserted by the Senate 
and opposed by the House. In an edi- 
orial the New York Sun recently said: 


The need of the country is not brains but 
brawn. Illiteracy is an undesirable element 
in society, but it is not necessarily a menace. 
It is an evil for which we provide remedies 
and thus far the remedies have proved high- 
ly effective. In 1880, 17 per cent. of the peo- 
ple of the United States of ten years of age 
or over were reported as illiterate. During 
the next twenty years 9,000,000 immigrants 
landed. Illiterates were reported in 1890 as 
forming 13.3 per cent of our population and 
in 1900 as 10.7 per cent. The illiterates 
were reported as numbering 6,239,958 in 1880 
and 6,180,069 in 1900. Yet there was during 
that period an increase of 26,000,000 in the 
total population. 


The tentative scheme eliminates the 
educational test, but substitutes for it a 
modified form of the old consular certi- 
fication. It proposes to establish abroad 
a corps of immigration inspectors who 
shall be physicians, stationed at the ports 
of embarkation for immigrants. All 
immigrants will be expected to pass their 
examination as to their qualifications for 
admission to this country. The inspect- 
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ors will certify to the steamship compa- 
nies the results of their examinations and 
will forward copies to the immigration 
officials at the ports of destination. 
Whether foreign countries will welcome 
our officials on their own soil is quite 
another question as well as the opportu- 
nity that arises for graft in an arbitrary 
power bestowed so far away from home. 

The commissioner general in his an- 
nual report, however, urges that marine 
hospital surgeons be stationed at the prin- 
cipal foreign ports of embarkation. He 
also urges that various sections of the 
country be allowed to place before 
immigrants at Ellis Island a statement 
of their inducements to settlers. Doubt- 
less it would be better to provide, also, 
that such inducements be distributed 
among the immigrants sooner, possibly 
at the port of embarkation or during 
the passage over. He also recommends 
the remodelling of the buildings on Ellis 
Island. For this purpose Robert Watch- 
orn, commissioner of immigration at 
New York, has already had a conference 
with Secretary Straus. 

The old “passenger act” now in force 
was passed in 1882 and in appointing a 
commission to investigate it Secretary 
Straus says that it is 
not adapted to modern conditions of ship- 
building or ocean travel and there is press- 


ing need that the statute be revised and ad- 
justed to the requirements of our time. 


The commission that will take charge 
of the examination will be Lawrence O. 
Murray, assistant secretary of commerce 
and labor; Eugene T. Chamberlain, com- 
missioner of navigation, and N. N. 
Stranahan, collector of the port of New 
York. 


Practical investigation and 
careful consideration of the 
most urgent legislative 
needs were the significant features of the 
Iowa State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, held December 6 and 7 at 
Grinnell. 

In answering the question, does Iowa 
need a law to punish family desertion, 
Miss Clara Lunbeck, who spoke upon that 
subject, did not rely solely upon her own 
appreciation of its urgent need, but ef- 
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fectively gave the results of a state-wide 
correspondence she conducted. To every 
one of the ninety-nine county attorneys 
she addressed a letter asking for their 
opinion upon the subject. Replies came 
from seventy-seven, and seventy-five of 
these strongly urged the need of the law. 
She also wrote to the members of the 
boards of supervisors of the different 
counties. A large majority of these offi- 
cials favored such a law. 

The discussion following Miss Lun- 
beck’s paper brought out some significant 
data. Miss Flora Dunlap, head resident 
of Roadside Settlement, Des Moines, 
stated that thirty of the thirty-six cases 
in the day nursery of that settlement in 
one month were children from homes 
where the parent had deserted. 

A subject of allied interest was next on 
the program when Dr. Paul S. Pierce, 
of the State University of Iowa, spoke 
interestingly of the Parental School 
of Chicago and its work. 

The indeterminate sentence was dis- 
cussed by Judge G. S. Robinson, of the 
Board of Control of State Institutions, 
and Judge Emlin McClain, chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Iowa. 

The Nature and Origin of Crime, 
was the topic for the opening address of 
the conference by the president, Dr. 
Frank I. Herriott, professor of economics 
and political science, Drake University. 
He discussed various theories with the 
conclusion that the cause of crime is 
neither depravity nor disease, but both. 

Miss Charlotta Goff, in charge of the 
Associated Charities of Des Moines, gave 
the results of her personal observation of 
working plans in relief in the United 
States and England. 

Samuel H. Crosby of Grinnell, Iowa, 
in a paper upon the subject, The Over- 
seer of the Poor, showed that the system 
of outdoor relief has been challenged by 
careful students of social questions since 
1821. He also urged closer co-operation 
between the secretary of the associated 
charities and the overseer of the poor. 
He advocated the establishment of state 
boards of charities to supervise the work 
of outdoor relief and to collect trust- 
worthy statistics upon the subject, some- 
thing that Iowa lacks at the present time. 
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Indiana was instanced as a state which 
had solved this problem by the aid of the 
State Board of Charities. The discussion 
which followed the paper emphasized 
the great need of trustworthy statistics 
upon the subject of outdoor relief in 
Iowa. Hastings H. Hart of Chicago, told 
of the need for a state board of charities. 
Attention was also drawn to the necessity 
of a uniform system of accounting in the 
different county poor houses of the state. 

James A. Howe, judge of the district 
court of Polk county, Des Moines, Iowa, 
read a very instructive paper upon The 
Juvenile Court Law, its Provisions and 
its Needs. After a very careful expo- 
sition of the present law, Judge Howe 
emphasized the need of some method by 
which a probation officer might be se- 
cured and a detention house provided. 
The Iowa law makes no provision for the 
payment of a probation officer or for the 
erection and maintenance of a detention 
home. In the discussion which followed 
the paper, the need of voluntary co-opera- 
tion with the law was urged. 

One of the evening meetings was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Hastings H. Hart, super- 
intendent of the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society, Chicago; his subject 
was Friendless Children, their Care and 
Supervision. Dr. Hart gave a very 
practical discussion of the question, em- 
phasizing the advantage of home as com- 
pared with institutional training. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President, Dr. Frank I. Herriott, Des 
Moines, Iowa; first vice-president, Supt. L. 
D. Drake, Eldora, Iowa; second vice-presi- 
dent, Hon. J. T. Hamillan, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; secretary, Clarence W. Wassam, Iowa 
City, Iowa; Treasurer, Professor G. P. 
Wyckoff, Grinnell, Iowa; executive commit- 
tee: Dr. F. I. Herriott, Des Moines; Clar- 
ence W. Wassam, Iowa City; Judge G. S. 
Robinson, Des Moines; Mrs. Alice G. Flet- 
cher, Marshalltown; Miss Flora Dunlap, 
Des Moines. 


At the annual meeting of 
the Public Education As- 
sociation, New York city, 
held in the parlor of the Woman’s Mu- 
nicipal League, Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 17, Mrs. Price, the president, re- 
ported several important changes in the 
organization of the association which oc- 
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curred during the year. Among them 
were the admission of men to membership 
and to the executive council, the securing 
of an executive secretary, and larger office 
facilities, the appointment of an execu- 
tive committee to meet as often as nec- 
essary to transact urgent business and 
discuss plans for new work. Mrs. Price 
pointed out the necessity of an increase 
in the membership to insure larger use- 
fulness. She reported that the Public 
Education Association had been much 
interested in regard to the question of 
the Normal College presidency, and had 
advocated the consolidation of the Nor- 
mal College and the College of the City 
of New York. After reference to the 
activities of the association not assigned 
to the special committees, Mrs. Price 
concluded as follows: 


I would like to say that when the educa- 
tional department is more progressive than 
the public an intelligent body of citizens 
can do much to interpret the ideas of the 
authorities so that the necessary money can 
be raised. If, on the other hand, the public 
is more progressive than the educational of- 
ficials, an organization like this can voice 
the opinion of the public and prod the edu- 
cational officials to carry out the ideas of 
the people. It will always be necessary to 
hold up the hands of those who have the 
welfare of the children of the city at heart. 


Mr. Martin, chairman of the play- 
ground committee, referred to the deter- 
mination of the Public Education As- 
sociation to push the demand for public 
school provision for crippled, blind and 
deaf children. He referred to the part 
that the association proposed to take in 
the coming congestion exhibit, and he 
spoke of its active interest in the move- 
ment for the extension of industrial train- 
ing especially for children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen. 

At the close of the business meeting, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott gave a talk on the 
marvelous growth of educational oppor- 
tunity and enthusiasm in the South since 
the war. 


The Massachusetts Public 

A Public on ; 
Opinion Law Opinion League issues un- 
Proposed. = der date of January 1, 1907, 
a draft of a law which it proposes to ask 
the legislature to enact at its present ses- 

sion. 

The law provides, briefly, that on an 
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application signed by voters of the com- 
monwealth, equal to the number required 
to place on the ballot a nomination for an 
office, or on an application signed by 
voters of a county, or on an application 
signed by voters of a city, any question 
of public policy relating to the common- 
wealth, to counties, or to cities, shall be 
placed upon the official ballot for the next 
regular election ; in the first two instances 
this shall be done by the secretary of the 
commonwealth and in the last instance 
by the city clerk. Signers of applica- 
tions shall append to their signatures, 
their residence, street and number, and 
they shall all be certified as registered 
voters. Applications in every instance 
must be filed with the proper official at 
least sixty days before the election in 
question and not more than four ques- 
tions of this nature may be placed upon 
a ballot at any one time, the questions 
being placed in the order in which the 
applications are filed. A question once 
negatived may not be submitted again 
in less than three years. 

The purpose of the bill is to establish 
for the state, counties and cities, all hav- 
ing representative forms of government, 
a machine for the expression of public 
opinion. Town governments are amply 
provided with such machinery, as a mere 
handful of voters may place any ques- 
tion on the town warrant. It is believed 
that this machinery, if established, will 
tend to a more thorough discussion of 
questions of public policy and to a greater 
interest and activity on the part of citi- 
zens. If upon the basis of experiences 
derived under this law it were to be found 
that the referendum is considered de- 
sirable by the people of Massachusetts, a 
bill providing for such a change might, 
as a natural result, be presented to the 
legislature. 

The Massachusetts Civic League will 
co-operate with the Public Opinion 
League in securing the passage of this 
bill. 


The Jewish community of 
Chicago is proud of the 
fact that it took but five 
days of actual work to raise $238,000 of 
the $300,000 required to complete the 
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new Michael Reese Hospital. This an- 
nouncement was made by Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch at a recent dinner of the build- 
ing committee of the hospital when he 
said that “such a result could only come 
from a community touched with the spirit 
of philanthropy.” 

The reconstructed Michael Reese Hos- 
pital will be one of the largest and best 
equipped institutions of its kind in the 
United States. The old hospital build- 
ing was demolished in 1905 and the cor- 
ner stone of the new structure was laid 
in July of the same year. There will be 
space in the new building for 300 beds 


in both wards and rooms, while the chil- 


dren’s wards are in an isolated structure. 
Six operating rooms have been provided, 
a hydro-therapeutic room and an incu- 
bator room. 

As about seventy-five per cent of the 
patients are treated without fees, special 
attention has been paid to the dispen- 
sary, so that it will accommodate a large 
number of people. 


The battle against the horse 
cars in New York city has 
apparently been won. Presi- 
dent Vreeland of the New York City 
Railway Company, has announced that 
the directors have decided to proceed at 
once to make the contracts, order ma- 
terials, and do everything necessary to 
expedite the work of changing from horse 
power to electricity. Thus goes one of 
the anachronisms of the metropolis. The 
State Railroad Commission has been noti- 
fied of the decision and President Vree- 
land has written to property owners on 
the East Side, stating that work will be 
begun in First avenue as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground. The reason as- 


Horse Cars 
to Go 
at Last. 


signed by him for delay in making the — 


change is that the doubt regarding the 
location of new railroad and_ bridge 


| 
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terminals has held matters up and that — 


now, as they are settled, plans are being 
adopted “to give the traveling public 
greatly increased facilities.” 


The Indeterminate Sentence for Crime— 
Its Use and Its Abuse 


Eugene Smith 


President of the Prison Association of New York 


Early in Anglo-Saxon history, the 
punishment of crime was committed to 
the individuals whom the crime injured. 
The family or clan to which the victim 
of the crime belonged, united in a cru- 
sade against the offender who on his part 
was often defended by his relatives and 
retainers. As crimes were frequent in 
that crude age and vengeance was sanc- 
tioned by law, the community became in- 
volved in a state of private war, which 
threatened complete anarchy. The right 
of individual vengeance was therefore 
abrogated by law, and the state, repre- 
senting both the individual and the com- 
munity, became the “avenger of crime.” 
This substitution of the state in the place 
of the individual victim of crime took 
place many centuries ago and marks the 
origin of our criminal law. Vengeance 
was its key-note and continued to be so 
in all the subsequent development of our 
penal codes down to the present genera- 
tion. The aim of the state in its dealing 
with criminals was strictly punitive; the 
object of imprisonment was to inflict re- 
tributive suffering upon the offender. 

This view of the relation of the state 
to crime and of its duty toward crimin- 
als has in these later years undergone 
complete revision. The old theory of re- 
tributive punishment for crime has been 
thoroughly discredited and is now re- 
pudiated by all competent authorities. 
It has been supplanted by a radically dif- 
ferent theory, the key-note of which is 
not vengeance but public protection. 
~The main function of government is the 
protection of the people from injustice, 
damage and wrong. The state imprisons 
a convict because it is not safe for the 
community that he should be at large. 
The imprisonment is demanded for the 
same reasons that detain in quarantine 
a ship bearing contagion; it is a protec- 
tive measure holding at bay what is a 
menace and a danger to the community. 
If this theory is correct, it manifestly 
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follows that the imprisonment should 
continue as long as the danger lasts. To 
discharge the convict while he remains 
unchanged in character and purpose is 
to precipitate upon the public a terror 
which it is the duty of the state to hold 
in leash. 

From this view of the function of the 
state, there has been evolved the indeter- 
minate sentence for crime, the essential 
principle of which is that no convict 
should be discharged from prison until 
he is fitted for freedom—until his re- 
lease is consistent with public safety. 
The indeterminate sentence is so logical- 
ly reasonable, so easy of comprehension 
and so commends itself to common intel- 
ligence, that it has, within a few years, 
secured wide adoption. It is now firmly 
incorporated in the penal systems of 
about one-third of the states of the 
Union, comprising those of the greatest 
power and influence. There is no longer 
need of argument in support of the in- 
determinate sentence; the present need 
is rather for discrimination and caution 
in its application. 

For the adoption of this form of sen- 
tence in some of the states, applying it 
to convicts condemned to confinement in 
all kinds of prisons, has been premature 
and ill-judged. It has been done in dis- 
regard or in ignorance of the essential 
nature of the indeterminate sentence and 
of the conditions which are indispensable 
to its successful operation. This misap- 
plication of the sentence, aggravated by 
features of legislation regarding it, has 
given rise to a feeling of discouragement 
at the results accomplished and tends to 
undermine public confidence in the effi- 
ciency of the sentence itself. 

It is the aim of the indeterminate sen- 
tence to retain the convict in prison until 
he is fitted for freedom, making such fit- 
ness for freedom the condition precedent 
of his release. The sentence therefore 
pre-supposes a system of prison disci- 
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pline that shall tend to fit the convict for 
freedom. Mere imprisonment does not 
have any such tendency; on the contrary, 
imprisonment under the old retributive 
system, aiming at punishment, had the 
opposite tendency. The criminal, sub- 
jected to a rigid and exacting régime 
without any uplifting influence, sank to 
lower depths by the natural gravitation 
of crime; losing hope, a continued life 
of crime seemed to him his only possible 
resource for the future, and so he be- 
came confirmed and hardened in his 
criminal purposes. In such a prison the 
indeterminate sentence is a mockery and, 
necessarily, a failure. It will, indeed, 
incite the prisoners to a strict observance 
of the prison rules and regulations and 
to profuse professions of righteous pur- 
poses and of reformed character, in order 
to gain their release; but the system af- 
fords no sure means of testing these pro- 
fessions and of knowing whether any 
real change of character or purpose ex- 
ists. 


Mr. Brockway The essential complement 
and the of the indeterminate sen- 
Reformatory- {ence ‘is'a | prison sentence 
which shall yield two results: first, the 
reformation of the prisoners and, second, 
a test or means of determining when 
reformation has been attained. To de- 
vise such a system was the task assumed 
by Z. R. Brockway when he became su- 
perintendent of the Elmira Reformatory 
at its opening thirty years ago; for the 
prisoners sent to the reformatory were 
committed under the indeterminate sen- 
tence. Mr. Brockway was himself, in 
large measure, the originator of both the 
indeterminate sentence and the reforma- 
tory, and to him was committed the re- 
sponsibility of trying the most momen- 
tous experiment ever attempted in scien- 
tific penology. It is probably safe to say 
that there was no person living so well 
qualified to assume this undertaking as 
was Mr. Brockway, by reason of his long 
experience and his varied natural gifts. 
He was a keen judge of character, he ex- 
erted a magnetic influence upon the men 
under his charge, he possessed executive 
ability of the highest order, coupled with 
great fertility of resource, and he had 
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broad, philosophic views regarding the 
treatment of crime and of criminals. 
The methods that Mr. Brockway in- 


augurated at Elmira were watched with — 


keen interest by students of penology, the 
world over. From the beginning these 
methods accomplished results so success- 
ful, beyond precedent, that the Elmira 
system in its main features became the 
model upon which were framed the sys- 
tems of other reformatories established ‘n 
several of the northern states of the 
Union. These reformatories, with that 
at Elmira in the lead, have worked har- 
moniously together toward the develop- 
ment of the new system. The methods 
originally employed have been greatly 
expanded, new features are constantly 
being added after they have been tested 
by experience; and the result is that a 
modern prison system of reformative dis- 
cipline and training has been evolved 
through the strictly scientific process of 
experiment and trial. 


An essential principle of 
the system is the individual 
treatment of convicts; the 
utmost pains are taken to gain knowl- 
edge of the distinctive aptitudes and de- 
fects of each individual and to apply such 
special training as may serve to develop 
his capabilities and cure his defects. For 
this purpose the convicts are divided into 
grades and sub-divided into numerous 
classes and sub-classes, where they are 
constantly either gaining promotion by 
meritorious effort or suffering reduction 
in rank through their own fault. They 
are kept strenuously occupied at all 
times, but in many diversified directions ; 
in the workshops, in schools of letters, in 
trade-schools, in military drills. Those 
who suffer from certain forms of physi- 
cal or mental weakness are scientifically 
treated with gymnastic exercises, baths 
and massage. Interest is awakened, em- 
ulation is excited, personal responsibility 
is imposed, enlarged privileges are given 
as rewards and a more rigid régime is 
enforced as a penalty; the whole life of 
the prison comes to be under earnest 
stress, appealing to every man, to gain 
promotion. 


The Old 
System and 
the New. 


The Indeterminate Sentence for Crime 


In the old punitive prisons, the in- 
mates are driven to listlessness and de- 
spair by the dull, dead monotony of the 
daily life. In the modern reformatory 
there is no monotony; the spirit of 
the place is one of alertness and 
intense interest, everything serving 
to arouse a feeling of hopefulness 
and a worthy ambition to do well. 
A minute record of the prison life of 
every man is kept, in which are entered 
his achievements and his failures, his 
steps toward progress and his slips to- 
ward defeat. The man’s advance toward 
release and freedom is all of his own 
making ; he must work out his own salva- 
tion. And what more powerful stimulus 
can possibly be applied than the instinc- 
tive love of freedom? That stimulus the 
indeterminate sentence applies in the 
strongest form, offering freedom as a 
boon to be attained in no other possible 
way. 

This system serves the double purpose 
required. The effects it produces upon 
the convict are all in the direction of re- 
habilitation ; it tends to develop power of 
self-restraint and strength of will, to es- 
tablish character by creating worthy 
ideals and motives; it gives the convict 
capacity of self-support by teaching him a 
trade and it equips him with the habit of 
industry. The discipline embraces the 

Another incident of the new system, 
it is administered with such minute 
watchfulness and careful record of re- 
sults as to furnish an accurate test of 
character. Thus it is that when the 
prisoners are discharged, after undergo- 
ing the treatment of this system, the offi- 
cers of the reformatory are able to form 
an intelligent judgment that they are fit- 
ted for freedom. And such judgment 
has been amply vindicated by the result; 
so far as statistics are available for this 
purpose it appears that the reformatory 
system has actually transformed not less 
than eighty per cent of those subjected 
to its treatment into law-abiding mem- 
bers of the community. 

It must not be overlooked, however, 
that besides the indeterminate sentence, 
there are two other important features 
of the reformatory system that have con- 
tributed to its success; no convict is re- 
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leased from the prison until a place of 
employment has been secured for him, 
and the release is always on parole, the 
convict remaining on probation under the 
surveillance of the reformatory; and, in 
case of his dereliction, he is liable to be 
returned to the reformatory for further 
discipline. If at the end of the proba- 
tionary period (usually of six months) 
he has demonstrated his ability to sus- 
tain himself in right living, the final abso- 
lute discharge is granted. 

Another incident of the new system 
which increases incalculably its reforma- 
tive influence, is the attitude in which it 
presents the sovereign power to the con- 
vict. Under the old punitive system, the 
state, from the convict’s point of view, is 
a merciless avenger, exacting from the 
convict hard labor and inflicting upon 
him privations and hardship, all for pun- 
ishment and in retribution for his crime. 
However this may accord with justice, 
the unregenerate fature of the cotrvict 
rises in revolt against the severity of his 
treatment; the spirit of angry resent- 
ment, combined with a sense of helpless- 
ness, leads to sullen despair and the whole 
environment is hostile to any elevation of 
the character. The modern reforma- 
tory system, on the other hand, presents 
the state to the convict as a beneficent 
power, striving to uplift him; the idea of 
punishment is eliminated or kept in the 
background. The requirements of the 
system, however hard and exacting, are 
avowedly designed to raise the convict 
to a higher plane of life. All its meth- 
ods are calculated to aid him in his up- 
ward progress toward fitness for free- 
dom; every step that he makes in ad- 
vance is met with encouragement and 
reward; he gradually gains new hope 
and purpose until finally, becoming im- 
bued with the spirit of the system, he 
surrenders himself to its renewing influ- 
ences and a transformation from the ab- 
normal into the normal man is wrought. 

There is nothing miraculous or super- 
natural in this change of character com- 
monly called reformation; it is, rather, 
closely analogous to the recovery of 
health by a person physically diseased, 
or the regaining of sanity by a lunatic. 
A criminal always displays some defect 
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or deformity—it may be physical or men- 
tal or moral—by which he differs from 
men in the common. The cure of that 
defect or the correction of that deformity 
can,—it is safe to say, in the majority of 
instances—be effected by scientific meas- 
ures of treatment similar to those that 
have been tested in the modern reforma- 
tory system. It was a favorite saying 
of the late Warden Brush of Sing Sing, 
“You cannot convert a criminal into an 
angel”; but you can, very often, convert 
him into an ordinary, normal man and, 
when you have done that, you have made 
him a law-abiding man; because the mo- 
tives and principles that govern the con- 
duct of common men are generally suffi- 
cient to restrain them from committing 
crime. 


Needed ARID 
Extension he application of the mod- 
She ate ern reformatory system has 
System. heretofore been generally 


confined to prisoners under thirty years 
of age. Youth is of course the plastic 
age and the younger a delinquent is the 
stronger the probability that he will yield 
to remedial treatment. But young men 
between twenty-five and thirty years of 
age have proved responsive to the re- 
formative training and their age has been 
no bar to their progress. Indeed, appeals 
to the reason and considerations of fore- 
sight and prudence can be presented with 
more cogeny to men than to youths, 
There is every reason to believe that 
the methods of the modern reformatory 
system can be successfully applied to 
adult convicts of every age. They would 
doubtless need modification, which exper- 
iment would develop, to adapt them to 
somewhat changed conditions, and it is 
probable that a longer term of treatment 
for the older men would be required. 
But the main features of the reformatory 
system, that have proved so effective with 
young men, would surely produce re- 
sults, similar in kind if not in degree, 
with men of maturer years. These older 
men could be taught an industrial trade 
which would furnish them on their dis- 
charge with a means of honest support; 
they could be taught the value of thrift 
and providence in the use of money 
through a system of accounts by which 
each convict should be credited (like a 
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free workman) with the value of his la- 
bor and charged with the costs of his 
maintenance, clothing, tools, and with pe- 
cuniary fines for derelictions in duty; 
they could be made to acquire habits of 
personal cleanliness and courtesy of de- 
meanor; they could learn lessons in obe- 
dience, in attention, in precision, in en-— 
durance, through the military drills; they 
could gain power of self-control and a 
sense of responsibility through the tests 
to which they would be subjected; pro- 
motions in rank and in class earned by 
their own efforts would awaken a feeling 
of self-confidence and ambition, while 
degradation suffered by reason of their 
failures might arouse a sense of shame, 
perhaps long dormant, and incite to re- 
newed effort. The education by school 
books, indispensable with the young, 
would have to take a subordinate part in 
the training of the older convicts. But 
they should all be taught to read and 
write and to have a working knowledge 
of arithmetic; it is even possible that by 
means of the prison library, a taste for 
reading and a desire for useful knowl- 
edge might be developed. 

The force of habit is one of the most 
useful auxiliaries of the reformatory sys- 
tem. A prisoner who is engaged in pro- 
ductive industry, day after day for a 
term of years, gains the habit of work; 
and if, upon his discharge from prison, 


he is animated with any worthy purpose, _ 


this habit of labor and the acquired ca- 
pacity to do useful work are invaluable 
aids toward a life of honest self-support. 
A small fraction of the convicts dis- 
charged from even the old prisons, do 
abstain from a life of crime; 
phenomenon can only be accounted for 
by the fact that “hard labor” long contin- 
ued, created the habit of work. Labor ts 
the only reformative influence in the old > 
régime, which utilizes none of the other | ' 
uplifting influences and agencies of the - 
reformatory system. 

The fact is, the old punitive non-re- | 
formative prison is a relic of medieval-_ 
ism; it is far behind the attainments and | 
the spirit of the present age. The old | 
prisons must be brought up to the stand- | 
ard of modern prison science. 
no measure of prison reform so urgently | 
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The Liquor Law and Its Administration in Suburban Cities 


needed as the introduction of the reform- 
atory system of training and discipline 
into all state prisons and penitentiaries. 
A few of the old prisons have within re- 
cent years been led, by the general en- 
lightenment of public opinion, to adopt 
some of the reformatory features, but 
these measures have been for the most 
part half-hearted. What is demanded is 
the frank and unreserved avowal of ref- 
ormation as the controlling aim of the 
whole administration and the establish- 
ment in its entirety of the modern system 
of reformatory treatment. In other 
words, the state prisons and penitentia- 
ries—all prisons for the confinement of 
convicts—must be transformed into true 
reformatories. The states of Indiana, 
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Michigan and Minnesota have taken the 
lead in this direction and have advanced 
further than any other states of the 
Union. 

When the prisons have thus become 
reformatories and not until then, the in- 
determinate sentence will become a most 
potent instrument of reform. Social sci- 
ence has rendered no public service com- 
parable in value with the results that have 
been accomplished in the department of 
penology. The development of the re- 
formatory prison system and the inven- 
tion of the indeterminate sentence are by 
far its greatest practical achievements. 
In the universal adoption of this system 
with this form of sentence lies the best 
hope of the future in the contest against 
crime. 


The Liquor Law and Its Administration in 
Suburban Cities’ 


Arthur Lyman 


My practical experience with the ques- 
tion of license or no license and of the 
administration of the liquor laws has been 
only in their relations to a city of moder- 
ate size, one of the suburban cities in the 
neighborhood of Boston, affected as to 
this problem by its contiguity to Boston, 
but politically entirely independent. I 
was chairman of the board of license com- 
missioners in 1894 and 1895, and as 
mayor of Waltham was responsible for 
the administration of the law through the 
police during the year 1896. 

The board of license commissioners at 
the time I was a member was a new 
board created under the law of 1894, em- 
bodied in chapter 100 of the revised laws 
of Massachusetts. My associates on the 
board were two successful manufacturers 
of the city, both of them able and ab- 
solutely honest. I think we were all of 
us free from any narrowness in point of 
view, no one of us being a total abstainer 
and no one of us having any relations 
with any dealer. The administration of 
the law was treated solely from the va- 

rious points of view presented by 


1Paper read at the Fourth Massachusetts State Con- 
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the social and moral needs of the city 
and the business requirements of the 
dealers and their temptations towards the 
avoidable evils of their business. 

I suppose there are few persons who 
would not agree that it would be well if 
intoxicating liquor had never been dis- 
covered and if mankind, like the animals, 
were without experience of its effects, 
just as the nobles of the Roman empire 
and the lords and ladies of the middle 
ages were without experience of the 
pleasures and abuses of tobacco. 

We started our work after the licenses 
had been granted for the year 1894 and 
during that license year our efforts were 
mainly devoted to enforcing the proper 
observance of the law, and to acquiring 
information upon which to base our regu- 
lations and actions for the succeeding 
year. During this period we were under 
great obligations to the mayor of the 
city for the support he gave us and the 
information and assistance that we got 
from the police force through his interest 
and co-operation. The license commis- 


' sioners had no control over the police 


force and their relations with it were 
those of two independent departments. 
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As in most smaller cities, the police force 
was under the direct control of the mayor. 
I want this thought to be borne in mind 
because where there is a separation of the 
two departments, one department having 
charge of licenses and another depart- 
ment having control of the police force, 
it is essential for the proper regulation 
of the law under license that the two au- 
thorities should be in harmony. I have 
had experience in both situations and I 
know that where cordial co-operation does 
not exist the best results are not obtained. 
I also know that in all cities where the 
mayor controls the police force an im- 
portant consideration in the selection of 
the mayor should be his attitude towards 
the enforcement of the liquor law under 
license or no license. The existence of 
places selling liquor under no license is 
chargeable directly to the official having 
control of the police force. The police 
force is willing and ready to carry out the 
law, having a certain quasi military esprit 
de corps, if it is supported and encour- 
aged by its head. 

In May, 1895, we granted licenses to 
the full number allowed by law, one for 
every thousand of the population. Our 
license fee was said to be the highest in 
the world, running from $2,700 to $3,300, 
yet there were applications for more than 
the number of licenses allowed by law. 
The fee was fixed after long deliberation 
upon the ground that being a partial mo- 
nopoly the tax in the main came from the 
dealer, and it was proper that the business 
should pay to the city and the common- 
wealth all that the business could properly 
stand. The fee may have been too high, 
though I think not. The experience of 
a second year would have thrown light 
on this point, but the city went no license 
the following autumn, and with the ex- 
ception of one year, it has been no license 
ever since. In that year, 1900, the fee 
was nearly as high. The claim is made 
against a high license that it tends to 
adulteration of liquors and to abuses, 
such as the bartender’s urging people who 
are intoxicated to drink. This was not 
our experience and is not our belief. We 
had reason to believe that owing to the 
amount staked in the license fee, coupled 
with careful inspection of the premises, 
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warnings in cases of intoxication and oc- 
casional inspection of liquors, that in- 
stead of using inferior quality of liquor, 
or liquor adulterated with injurious 
drugs, a better quality of liquors was sold 
and better order preserved. 

As I said above, the city went no lice 
in the fall election of 1895, and the 
licenses under the Massachusetts law ex- 
piring May 1, 1896, I had no opportunity 
as mayor, to administer no license law 
after that date. I had the advantage of 
having a police force which was efficiently 
managed and with its aid, by the middle 
of the summer practically all illegal liquor 
selling had been stopped. I state this 
merely to prove from actual experience 
and for the benefit of all similarly situated 
cities, that illegal selling can be stopped 
if either the mayor has the proper spirit 
or public opinion forces him. There is 
no excuse in any town with public spirit 
for tolerating the illicit sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, yet this is not generally 
known. Within a year I have heard citi- 
zens of a large, prosperous and public 
spirited town saying that the illegal sale 
of liquor could not be stopped. The 
United States authorities find the places 
and most of them have United States 
licenses. A friend of mine, a resident of 
another city, told me once that there were 
thirteen places in that city having United 
States licenses in a no license year. This 
means that thirteen places were selling 
contrary to the law of the state and had 
been discovered or had feared discovery 
by the officers of the United States gov- 
ernment. He spoke of it as a small num- 
ber, and it was. If the United States 
officers can find places certainly the local 
police can, and the mayor or public spirit- 
ed citizens can make them do it. 


Success ot L, believe that the plan oz 
NowLicense in high license in a city of this — 
wal kind was as carefully tested 

for effective results as is possible with the | 
experience of one year, and I do not now | 
see what more could have been done to | 
improve conditions. As I have said, the | 
law is good, in the main. The license | 
commission was most painstaking and — 
during a part of the time had the most 
efficient support from the police authori- 
ties (to wit, the mayor). I think there is | 
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no question but that the conditions of this 
particular city under no license were 
vastly better than under the best adminis- 
tration of very high license we could give. 
The results can be traced in the arrests, 
not only for drunkenness but other 
crimes; but a far stronger proof is in 
of prosperity 
among the poorer classes in the years of 
no license as testified to by the police de- 
partment, physicians and persons working 
with the poor, and the large employers of 
labor. The testimony is _ practically 
unanimous that under no license, even 
under mayors who did not properly en- 
force the law, there was far less suffering 
among the poor, far fewer cold and 
hungry children and cheerless homes. 
People of large means do not appreciate 
how large a proportion of the total wages 
of a man are taken from the support of 
his family by a few drinks a day, even 
when not sufficient in number to cut down 
his capacity to make wages. A dollar a 
day taken from an income of $5,000 does 
not largely reduce the percentage avail- 
able for the support of a family, but 
twenty-five cents a day from a laborer’s 
wages means all the difference between 
comparative comfort and want. 

A very striking thing in the study of 
the problem is that in spite of the fact 
that Waltham is within ten miles of Bos- 
ton where liquor can always be bought 
and sent by express, as soon as the 
licenses expire a large proportion of the 
men who have been drinking during the 
license year, give it up. One would think 
that a habit once acquired would be per- 
sisted in at the slight additional inconve- 
nience of either going to Boston or send- 
ing there, but it seems clearly established 
that this is not the case. The majority of 
working men, if the saloons are not at 
hand, either do not drink at all, or drink 
very little. Leaving out of consideration 
confirmed drinkers, the habit seems to be 
one which is readily formed if opportuni- 
ties are thrust upon one, and almost as 
readily dropped if the opportunities are 
made less easy. In a particular year of 
very rank administration of the no license 
law, certain men I know of could at any 
time get liquor in bottles or by the glass. 
The administration that year was so bad 
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that the moral sense of the community 
revolted and the city voted for license, 
but even in that year the physical condi- 
tion of the people in general was better 
than under our high license administra- 
tion. 

I believe that the question is wholly 
moral and social. At the same time, 
there is always an attempt to bring in 
pecuniary considerations as an argument 
in favor of license. I believe these ar- 
guments are without foundation and that 
instead of its being a pecuniary advant- 
age to a city of the kind I am dealing 
with to have license and get the benefit 
of the license fees, it is a substantial pe- 
cuniary loss to the whole community. I 
am going to use my own city as an ex- 
ample to illustrate- what I mean, and I 
think the considerations are similar in 
most suburban cities, probably in all 
others in Massachusetts, except the larg- 
est. 


The argument is that the 


License : = 
Receipts and large receipts from the li- 
Tax Rates. $ 

cense fees will reduce the 
tax rate. Our license fees, for instance, 


for the year 1900, were a total of $48,015, 
of which one-fourth, under the Massa- 
chusetts laws, went to the state. The 
expenditures of the commission were 
about $900, making a net income to the 
city of about $35,000. The valuation of 
the city was approximately $20,000,000, 
from which it can be figured that the ex- 
penditure of each $1,000 is equivalent 
to five cents a thousand on the tax rate. 
The license argument is that the license 
receipts reduce the tax rate in the same 
ratio. In other words, $35,000 received 
from license fees should reduce the tax 
rate about $1.75. 

But we know by experience that the 
receipt of license fees does not reduce the 
tax rate to any such extent as is promised. 
The reason for this is that the money 
comes easily and is generally more or 
less wasted. 

But assume that it is all used to re- 
duce the tax levy, let us look at it as 
a tax and see whether it is one which is 
worth collecting. First, in its purely 
economic effect in dollars and cents, and 
second, in its cost of suffering. 

It costs the city as a corporation, say 
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$900 to collect the tax of $36,000. This 
is economical as taxes go, but treating 
the city as a community of people—the 
only proper way to regard it,—it costs, 
in my judgment, between $200,000 and 
$300,000 a year to collect the tax. And 
$300,000 is an enormous sum to take in a 
single year from a community of about 
25,000. These figures, of course, are an 
estimate. It is obvious that to begin 
with, the liquor dealers must receive not 
only the seventy-five per cent of the tax 
which the city collects and keeps, but 
the other twenty-five per cent which it 
collects and pays over to the state. The 
dealers must also collect from the people 
the cost of their rent, their liquors, their 
service, their profits, etc.; surely four 
times as much. And furthermore, drunk- 
enness means an additional heavy loss 
of wages to laborers who are out of con- 
dition to do their work. $300,000 I be- 
lieve to be less than the cost, but the 
reader can reduce this figure as freely as 
he chooses, and still the cost to the com- 
munity of collecting the license fees is 
so great as to completely condemn the 
tax. All taxes are evils. All taxes take 
money from the people and are to that 
extent an injury. They are justifiable, 
of course, from their necessity, and eco- 
nomically that tax is the worst which 
costs the people the most to pay. The 
license tax is a tax on a monopoly, and 
as such it comes out of the profits of the 
dealer, but the dealer collects the money 
to pay it and as much more as he can get 
from the people. The tax and its bur- 
den fall principally on the laboring 
man, and through him on his wife and 
children. The working-man’s payments 
to the dealer are a very large proportion 
of his wages, and this loss of his wages 
means cold and hunger and ragged 
clothes and wretchedness to his family. 

Now does any one get any good from 
this dearly collected tax? The city, as 
a corporation, gets some cash, and the 
tax payers as it seems at first sight, get 
the benefit of it as individuals in a lessen- 
ed tax rate. Is ita gain or a loss to those 
tax payers? Let me take them up in 
their main classes. I have several times 
asked the heads of our large manufactur- 
ing corporations whether they would 
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prefer to pay say an additional $2,000 
or $3,000 apiece in taxes for their cor- 
porations, and have no license, or take 
the chance of saving that amount of 
money in taxes by having license,—and 
asked them to consider it entirely apart 
from the moral aspect of the question. 
Invariably they have said that it was more 
economical for them to have no license 
and pay, if they did pay, the additional 
tax. Their grounds were that the loss 
which resulted to them from the irregu- 
larity and inefficiency of their help was 
far greater than the amount that they 
might save in taxes. What is true of a 
great corporation is true of all the em- 
ployers of labor, large and small, and to- 
gether they pay a great proportion of the 
city’s tax. 


The next class that I will 

consider is the owner of 
- real estate. Is the saving 
of this tax a gain oralossto him? I be- — 
lieve it is true of this city and of all 
similarly situated suburban cities, that 
if a city is regarded as a license city it 
is a very small estimate to deduct twenty 
per cent from the value of houses and 
land. A saving in taxation of say even 
one-fifth of one per cent of the value of 
the property is a very small compensa- 
tion for the loss in value. On a house 
taxed for $4,000, the $2 a thousand saved — 
in taxes, if obtained, would amount to 
$2 a year. 

And how about the store keeper? We 
always hear the claim that in a license 
year money comes to town from the 
neighboring cities, and that money com- 
ing to town from the other cities means 
the sale of goods by the store keepers. 
But experience doesn’t bear it out. Per- 
haps money comes to town, but it does 
not go to the store keeper. It goes to 
the saloons and what is more, much 
money that is in the town finds its way 
there too. There is no use in having 
money merely pass one’s door. No one 
would feel any richer if Mr. Rockefeller 
drove through the town in an automobile. 
Our store keepers almost as a unit said 
that the license year of 1900 meant a 
loss to them in volume of business and in 
collection of bills. 

The only class of property which I be- 
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lieve can save any amount of the license 
tax is that of personal property invested 
elsewhere. In this community the 
amount of such property was relatively 
small. Few owners of stocks and bonds 
would be willing to save a trifling tax 
at a cost in suffering to other people, and 
for those who would wish to we need 
have no consideration. It seems to me 
that the argument of benefit to the tax 
payer from license is thus disposed of 
conclusively and with as great exactness 
as can be obtained on any economic and 
social proposition. 

My advice to every community similar- 
ly situated to the one I am familiar with, 
is that they vote no license and insist on 
the observance and enforcement of the 
law, for I am sure that the moral and 
social conditions of their community will 
be better. I have laid special emphasis 
on the importance of insisting on the en- 
forcement of the no license law ; on insist- 
ing that the mayor and police authori- 
ties stop all illegal selling. The reason 
I have laid so much emphasis on this is 
because the proper enforcement of the 
law is not only good for the community 
but is demanded by the law-abiding quali- 
ties of our people. This national char- 


acteristic is at the moment a trifle ob- 


scured by certain doings and happenings 
in the political and business world. But 
it exists and will exist while this nation 
is sound. We have always felt that the 
greatest menace to the continuance of 
no license was the connivance by the au- 
thorities at illegal selling. 

The liquor laws of many states un- 


-doubtedly need revision; some are too 
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drastic to be sustained by the 
people,—some are apparently drastic 
but have convenient loopholes. The 
law of Massachusetts is, on the whole 
a very good one, based as it is on a very 
good theory—local option by municipali- 
ties and local administration. Its de- 
tails, looked at from a broad adminis- 
trative point of view as affecting the 
rights of the dealers and the social and 
moral needs of the community, are good. 
There are some errors in wording and 
some few provisions brought in from 
a narrow point of view or from a fail- 
ure to distinguish between the needs of 
a metropolis and the needs of a small 
suburban city, which should be remedied, 
—probably in the form of giving the 
licensing board more discretion. It is 
plain that the rules which apply to one 
of the large first class hotels of a city 
like Boston should be different from those 
that apply to a small building in a small 
city, which is used as a hotel only during 
license years. The Massachusetts law as 
to transportation of liquor to no license 
places works badly, and the law relating 
to druggists’ licenses is very unsatis- 
factory. The best practical solution of 
the latter seems to be to grant none, on 
the sound theory that no druggist will 
conform to the intention of the law. I 
cannot call the Massachusetts law a 
model, but its provisions and their ap- 
plication and effect should be carefully 
studied where revision of the liquor laws 
of a state is being considered.* 


1Revised laws of Massachusetts, chapter 100, The 
amendments are summarized each year in the acts and 
resolves under the number of the chapter in the table of 
changes preceding the index in each volume. 
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Chapter II. 


Immigration proper, that is, of for- 
eigners into the United States, is to be 
distinguished from the migration of citi- 
zens from one state to another. 

In regard to laws of settlement each 
of the states forms a country to itself 
and a foreign country to its neighboring 
state, as was the case in Germany up to 
1870 and is still the case in Switzerland. 
Consequently, the care of residents of 
other states is refused and whenever pos- 
sible their removal is procured. For a 
long while there has been a call for uni- 
form settlement laws and the creation of 
special settlement boards has been dis- 


cussed. No progress, however, has been’ 


made in this direction, largely because 
the United States government has not the 
right to interfere in this which is a con- 
cern of the individual states. In spite 
of the difficulties which undoubtedly exist 
in this respect, the problem of interstate 
migration must be considered as the 
less important of the two, not only be- 
cause public relief confines itself almost 
exclusively to indoor relief, but also be- 
cause the interstate migration concerns 
people who are at home in the United 
States, familiar with its language and its 
customs, and who, as soon as they are 
back in their own home state, find pro- 
vision for their needs. 

The problem of immigration from 
abroad presents far greater difficulties, 
for here we are confronted by inter- 
national relations and very weighty social 
considerations, especially the danger 
which America anticipates of being 
flooded with cheap labor. For years the 
question of immigration has been the 
subject of manifold discussion. There 
are still to-day well-known representa- 
tives of the old liberal standpoint who 
uphold the opinion that their huge coun- 
try is able to bear any and every influx 
of both producers and consumers, main- 
taining that the small proportion of use- 
less elements that may enter the country 
at the same time is not worth con- 
sideration. Public opinion, however, 
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has generally taken the position that 
persons who are already destitute 
or approaching destitution, or per- 
sons who, by cutting down wages, are 
competing with home labor, should be 
refused the right of admission into the 
country as undesirable elements. Few 
points did I discuss as often and as thor- 
oughly with my American colleagues and 
I gained the impression that the inclina- 
tion is rather to relax than to increase 
the stringency of the present legislation’ 

If I can say of any one subject that 
my visit to America changed my opinions 
as acquired from reading, and materially 
modified my conceptions, I can say this 
of immigration. You must have passed 
through those haunts of poverty and filth, 
you must have glanced into those dark 
and narrow alleys, those small and over- 
crowded rooms, if you are to compre- 
hend the problem which the treatment of 
immigrants presents to American phil- 
anthropy. It is a problem such as no 
other country is asked to solve—to my 
mind, not even London. Although the 
fluctuation of the population in Berlin 
amounts to more than 200,000, the immi- 
grants may be said to distribute them- 
selves fairly evenly throughout the city; 
to speak German, most of them; to have 
the same customs as the rest of the in- 
habitants, and as a rule, personal con- 
nections of one kind or another. Pub- 
lic charity is able to provide for them 
along with the others with no very great 
difficulty, and the poor law provides the 
necessary adjustment. Wherever a strong 
immigration of a foreign element makes | 
itself felt, as for example, the Poles in| 
the mining districts, it is of political and | 
social rather than of charitable signifi- | 
cance. | 
In America, by contrast, a million per- | 
sons or more annually pass over the | 
threshold of a new country, not to dis- | 
tribute themselves evenly throughout its | 
territory—for if this were the case | 
America could, of course, for a long while | 
to come continue to receive with impunity | 
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huge masses of people—but to settle 
down first of all in its large capitals, 
moving on to other districts only in rela- 
tively small proportions and even then 
as a rule into the larger towns. This 
influx is not materially checked by the 
immigration laws, though they are suffi- 
ciently rigid to pass each individual immi- 
grant through an inspection office. The 
conditions of the cabin passengers are 
inquired into by officials who come on 
board some time before the vessel comes 
into port, after which they are permitted 
to land without further difficulty. The 
steerage passengers, on the other hand, 
are not admitted until their circumstances 
have been carefully inquired into. I had 
an opportunity of spending a whole after- 
noon on Ellis Island and was charmed 
with the skillful, prompt, and yet. entire- 
ly kindly way in which the new arrivals 
are dealt with. Although the inspectors 
are not high officials, their experience 
of many years has given their judgment 
an assurance that is positively astound- 
ing. Many of the interpreters are mas- 
ters of several languages. One sturdy 
old gentleman, a delightfully witty fel- 
low, is acting as interpreter in eleven 
languages. The main object of the in- 
quiries is to ascertain whether the pos- 
session of ready means can be proved, 
or whether competent relatives or friends 
are able to offer the new arrivals shelter 
and maintenance. Occasionally mar- 
riages are celebrated on Ellis Island in 
order to allow landing. While I was 
present an Italian woman with a little 
child declared that a young man living 
in New York had sent for her in order 
to marry her. The young man was sent 
for, together with a Catholic priest who 
verified the assertion and married the 
couple. 

In view of very frequent attacks of the 
press upon the New York Immigration 
Office, a special commission was ap- 
pointed about two years ago by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, to examine 
thoroughly and report upon the condi- 
tions on Ellis Island. The report makes 
it evident that the attacks were in the 
main without foundation; that the hous- 
ing, maintenance, and treatment of the 
immigrants are on the whole adequate 
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and humane, though it was acknowledged 
that the existing buildings are insufficient 
for the transaction of the business re- 
quired and that provision must in par- 
ticular be made for the enlargement of 
the sleeping rooms and the hospital. In 
regard to the courts of inquiry, the com- 
mission declared what my own impres- 
sion confirmed—that they were too mild 
rather than too severe and that they had 
shown real severity only in cases of con- 
tract labor. Three immigrants, for ex- 
ample, had been sent back, who had been 
asked by their brother in the West to 
come over and work on his farm. In 
this direction liberty should be increased 
rather than restricted. How mildly the 
law is enforced is best indicated by the 
number of individuals actually deported, 
which in 1903, for example, amounted 
to only 6,839 out of 631,885 immigrants 
—that is, 1.02 per cent; in the three pre- 
vious years not even one per cent. it 
cannot be said that immigration has been 
very much checked by the operation of 
the laws. 

The pecuniary difficulties consequent 
upon coming into a new country are 
very obvious. The ghetto which. 
spreading on the lower east side of New 
York, the various Italian settlements in 
different parts of the town, the colonies 
of Armenians, Greeks, and Roumanians 
in the neighborhood of Hull House in 
Chicago, bear witness to the fact that a 
great mass of these immigrants live in 
extremely poor circumstances, constantly 
bordering on the verge of absolute want. 
Those who are entirely destitute of means 
and dependent on help from others are 
generally cared for, more or less com- 
pletely, by private philanthropy. I was 
told that many of the large societies are 
more engaged in supplying the needs of 
immigrants than of native Americans. 
It is true that in spite of all good inten- 
tions the present arrangements are in- 
sufficient to meet the need, nor will any 
device of public charity or private phil- 
anthropy ever be able to cope with this 
need, which, though fluctuating, must re- 
main beyond all calculation. 

What is done in the United States for 
the alien poor is far more than we are 
accustomed to do in Germany. We do 
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not exclude them from public charity, but 
we do most rigorously exclude them 
from the benefit of private philanthropies. 
Herein lies a great contrast between 
German and American charity. Another 
noteworthy difference is that more stress 
is laid upon the value of self help than 
in European countries accustomed to 
almsgiving since olden times, little in- 
clination being shown in America to as- 
sist able-bodied persons otherwise than 
by giving them work or possibly means 
for obtaining a situation. | 

One of the prominent features of pri- 
vate philanthropy in the United States 
are the Jewish charities. Jewish philan- 
thropy is organized on a large scale and 
works methodically. On the other hand, 
the immigrant Jews are, in the beginning, 
so unequal to coping with the conditions 
of the country that they require a great 
deal of charitable aid. 

A great deal of trouble is taken 10 
provide the needy with work as far as 
they are employable. But the experi- 
ence of some of the employment bureaus 
agrees with the general experience that 
is leading us in Germany more and more 
to deprive the employment bureaus al- 
together of their charitable character. 
We endeavor to use them for charitable 
purposes only to the extent of directing 
to them candidates for relief and making 
relief dependent upon proof that they 
have tried in vain to obtain work. 

Of greater significance, though hither- 
to of no considerable extent in actual 
practice, are the efforts that have been 
made to draught the immigrants out of 
the large towns in which they land into 
other districts, especially into the country 
and small towns. The question has been 
much discussed, especially at the Na- 
tional Conference of Jewish Charities. 
The difficulties are very great—partly be- 
cause the immigrants do not wish to leave 
New York, and partly because it is hard 
to find suitable occupation for them else- 
where. To induce the Jewish immi- 
grants to return to agriculture in any 
considerable number is, I imagine, a pro- 
ject scarcely likely to succeed—just as we 
in Europe have not succeeded in trans- 
ferring the population of the large towns 
back to the land, although labor is 
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urgently needed there and diligently 
sought after. 

The question of immigration is just 
at present busily occupying public atten- 
tion. The most complete recent discus- 
sion of the problem was provoked by the 
National Civic Federation, which called 
a conference early in 1906, attended by 
over five hundred delegates from all 
classes of society. The resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted at the close 
of the conference are comparatively 
feeble, containing no new points of view. 
They really demand no more than a bet- 
ter enforcement of the existing laws, and 
present for consideration the plan of ex- 
amining the emigrants at their ports of 
embarkation and of making steamship 
companies more strictly answerable for 
landing persons who are excluded by 
law. They suggest also the desirability 
of a better distribution of the immigrants 
throughout the country, and of spreading 
among them a better knowledge of the 
conditions awaiting them here. Finally, 
they propose the establishment of a gov- 
ernment commission to inquire anew into 
these questions. 

It is not easy for an outsider to adopt 
a definite attitude toward immigration, 
since many points require consideration 
that cannot be gathered from the study 
either of statistics or of literature. I 
therefore prefer to pass no judgment of 
my own upon the subject, but merely to 
speak of an impression that I gained. 
This impression is, that the problem of 
European immigration is not, after all, a 
problem of the first magnitude in the 
United States. According to the ob- 
servations that I myself was able to make, 
America’s powers of assimilation are al- 
together astounding. As early as in the 
second generation the American charac- 
teristics become distinctly visible even 
when the parents had entered the coun- 
try as ignorant foreigners. I was es- 
pecially struck by this in the schools and 
orphanages. The national type had 
begun to fade from the very faces of the 
children. American customs and the 
American language had already gained 
such a hold upon these young people 
that it would scarcely occur to an out- 
sider to look upon them as other than 
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American children. Another point that 
seems to me worthy of consideration is 
the need which the country has for pro- 
ductive labor. The opposition shown by 
trade union circles shows how quickly a 
limited organization may develop into 
a privileged order that is hostile to all 
outsiders. The fact remains that quite 
a great deal of lower class labor, such 
as digging, is not done by native Ameri- 
cans, and that for such purposes, just as 
in European countries, foreigners (Ital- 
ians and Slavonians), must needs be 
called in. The same experience is sure 
to be had over the Panama Canal. 

In the case of Asiatic immigration, we 
may truly speak of race peculiarities 
which do not permit of assimilation, or 
which render it at any rate extremely 
difficult. But this is part of the race 
problem, the most difficult aspect of 
which is presented by the native Negroes. 
It may be that this is a problem which 
defies solution altogether and which will 
cause America far more trouble than the 
immigration problem. 

Just as among charitable measures 
prevention holds the first place, not re- 
pression, so to my mind, in considering 
the question of immigration, less thought 
should be given to repressing it than to 
leading it into wholesome channels. For 
this reason I attach decided weight to 
all the efforts made to instruct the immi- 
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grants beforehand, and to make arrange- 
ments for directing them to the districts 
where there is still an unlimited demand 
for their labor. That the United States 
cannot be expected to receive the refuse 
of all the other countries is self-evident, 
and there is no difference of opinion 
about their unwillingness to do so. 

From a wider point of view the immi- 
gration problem is far from being an 
American problem only, since immigra- 
tion to America is of necessity always. 
emigration from some other state. It 
speaks well for the favorable develop- 
ment of conditions in England and Ger- 
many that emigration has considerably 
decreased there, and Russians, Austrians, 
and Italians can bring no graver indict- 
ment against their home country than by 
continuing to emigrate in increasing 
numbers. Looked upon from this point 
of view, the matter becomes a problem 
less for the charity and politics of the 
United States than for those of the coun- 
tries from which the foreigners come. I 
allude to this aspect of the question mere- 
ly because it serves, as does everything 
else, to remind us that it is not force, 
restriction and repression which pro- 
mote the well-being of nations, but lib- 
erty and the removal of the barriers that 
prevent mobility. In spite of everything, 
therefore, America does well to rejoice 
in her plenteous immigration. 


Nursing Education 
L. L. Dock 


Secretary, International Council of Nurses 


How to combine the two branches 
of the work of the modern training school 
for nurses, namely, the daily perform- 
ance of an immense amount of hard 
routine work (which, at the same time 
that it is routine is also of a most deli- 
cate and responsible personal nature) ,— 
with the adequate instruction of a large 
nursing staff, so that each nurse may be 
developed according to the best ideal 
of the sacredness of her calling,—this is 
the problem that it is often difficult for 
the individual hospital to solve. If the 
hospital only had to train nurses for its 
own service, the problem would be easier 
from the educational side. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it would be more complicated from 


the economic side, as then the question 
of maintenance and provision for old 
age, of a staff which was unprepared to 
enter the outside world on a self-depend- 
ent basis, would surely arise in our hos- 
pitals as it has in those of the old world, 
with their pension systems. 

But the modern hospital has promised 
to give an education which will fit wo- 
men for the service of the sick, not only 
within its own walls, but under all cir- 
cumstances in the outside world. The 
hospital has given this promise in order 
to secure a higher grade woman—a more 
refined and sympathetic woman than 
was possible where no educational ad- 
vantages were offered. 
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Hospital services have advanced with 
the amazing progress of medical science, 
and it was found necessary to extend the 
nurse’s course of training from two to 
three years. Nor was this necessary only 
because the nurse is to hear so many 
lectures and learn so many technical terms 
(as some critics suggest), but also be- 
cause it is a physical impossibility in two 
years’ time to so distribute and transfer 
fifty or a hundred and fifty women over 
the various wards and branches of serv- 
ice of a general hospital that each shall 
have had her well-rounded, complete 
training at the end, without harm to the 
administration and without detriment to 
the patients. To do this successfully re- 
quires the same ability that is required to 
play a master game of chess or plan a suc- 
cessful campaign. The difficulty now ap- 
pearing in some of our nursing schools 
is that the first branch mentioned,—the 
routine work,—preponderates too heavily. 
The long hours of hard work, endurable 
under a two years’ course, are not equally 
endurable for three years. It was hoped 
when the three years’ course was planned, 
that hours of work in wards could be re- 
duced to eight for day duty and ten for 
night, and in some few hospitals this has 
been carried out with eminent success. 
But others—more especially city hos- 
pitals, are unwilling or unable to meet the 
added expense involved in this plan. 

As other avenues of employment open 
before women, our hospitals will not con- 
tinue to have an excess or even a suffi- 
ciency of good material offered them un- 
less the conditions surrounding the work 
are favorable. There are several ways 
in which this problem may be met— 
one, which is extensively practised in 
English hospitals and with excellent re- 
sults, is to offer a number of paid posi- 
tions in the nursing service, and to en- 
courage women to regard them as per- 
manent positions. This reduces the num- 
ber of students required yearly. Another 
method, which is now being successfully 
developed in American schools, is the 
affiliation of two or three or even four 
hospitals which give one body of women 
a complete training. While the actual 
number of students needed under this 
plan may not be less than would be the 
case if each hospital conducted its own 
separate school, a better grade of women 
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is obtainable. It is important to point 
out that this affiliation plan, advantageous 
both to the smaller hospitals and the 
nurse (and so, eventually, to the public), 
is hardly possible except under a three 
years’ course, as two years does not give 
time enough to make the necessary trans- 
fers. 

A third plan is to increase the 
number of domestic servants for the per- 
formance of strictly domestic duties 
about the hospital. 

Because of the crowding of the nurses’ 
course, and because so many women are 
lamentably deficient in the household 
knowledge essential as the basis of nurs- 
ing, preparatory courses are being de- 
veloped. The idea is that before going 
into the wards the pupil shall learn do- 
mestic sanitation, and every form of 
housework needed for nursing; pre- 
eminently the science of food and nutri- 
tion, anatomy and physiology, hygiene 
and bacteriology, and all of the manual 
procedures relating to bed-making and 
the handling of appliances for the sick— 
such a course, six months in length, has 
been given at the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital for some years with the happiest 
results.and a number of other hospitals 
have followed this example. In other 
centers, such as Rochester and Boston, 
similar preparatory courses have been es- 
tablished in connection with technical 
schools. The results, however, are not 
so good where the pupils simply go to 
classes. Residence in a central dwelling 
with careful supervision of every graded 
occupation, sends the pupil into the wards 
with her usefulness and capacity to learn 
nursing trebled or quadrupled. Work 
of this nature is not additional, but a part 
of the whole term of three years. It is 
hoped that such a course, covering at 
least six months, may in time develop 
in every large city. Here is an opportu- 
nity for philanthropic educators, for such 
schools will need endowments. 

At the present time, certain large hos- 
pitals are undoubtedly feeling the pres- 
sure of shortage in the number of appli- 
cants. The remedy is distinctly not, 
however, to teach the nurse less, or to 
encourage her to get to money-making 
after the shortest possible preparation, 
but rather to teach her more, under 
better conditions. 


States Thinking Nationally 


The Governors’ Messages 


Secretary Root has, in a recent speech, 
challenged the states, if they would main- 
tain their power and rights, “to think na- 
tionally.” States that are not awake to 
“a realization of their own duties to the 
country at large,” he said, could only expect 
that in the matter of reforms recognized 
everywhere and by all, the national govern- 
ment would endeavor to regulate matters. 

An examination of the messages of the 
governors of several states to the legisla- 
tures, which are meeting this year, shows 
that, whatever may be expected from the 
legislatures, the governors at least are 
awake to the need of upholding the hands 
ef the federal government in certain well- 
defined directions—particularly notable in 
social and charitable reforms. Indeed, so 
impressed by the idea was Governor Guild 
of Massachusetts, that he embodied it in the 
message itself. “The ever closer bond be- 
tween the states,” he said, “is daily giving 
greater force to the demand for uniformity 
in laws concerning such matters as cannot 
be constitutionally controlled by the na- 
tional government. In this great general 
movement Massachusetts should not merely 
accept, but should suggest progressive legis- 
lation.” 

Governor Cummins of Iowa in his inau- 
gural stated his belief that the failure of 
states to bring their legislation in harmony 
with existing conditions would lead to na- 
tional usurpation of the state’s functions. 

In view of this feeling it becomes inter- 
esting to examine how far governors of the 
most important states have felt it incum- 
bent upon themselves to go, following in the 
footsteps of the national government. The 
progress is encouraging. 


Several governors have indi- 
cated the trail blazed by the 
Beveridge and the Lodge 
bills. In New York, Governor Hughes rec- 
ommends that children under sixteen should 
have an eight-hour work-day and that in 
the matter of dangerous trades there should 
be a much more precise prohibition specify- 
ing the occupations in which children under 
sixteen shall not be employed. Governor 
Guild of Massachusetts recommends medical 
examination of minors engaged ip industrial 
pursuits. Governor Stokes of New Jersey 
makes only brief reference to the subject of 
child labor, and the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania passes it by cursorily. Governor Folk 
of Missouri takes the subject by the forelock 
and vigorously recommends “rigid child- 
labor laws,” adding: “I assure you they will 
be strictly enforced within this state if I 
have the power to enforce them.” He adds 
to this program compulsory education, en- 
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acted by the previous legislature. The re- 
maining governors either gave the matter 
only a passing reference or neglected it. 


The going into effect of the 
federal pure food law has 
awakened the attention of 
several states. Governor Hughes of New 
York demands the codification of New 
York’s law in a single comprehensive stat- 
ute. Efforts should be made, he says, “to 
promote harmony between the work of the 
federal and state authorities.” Governor 
Folk “heartily recommends the passage of 
a pure-food law with appropriate provisions 
for its enforcement.” Governor Penny- 
packer congratulates the state on the fact 
that the pure-food laws “are being more rig- 
idly enforced in Pennsylvania than any- 
where else in the country with the result 
that many articles of adulterated food which 
were once openly and widely sold have been 
driven entirely from our markets.” 
Governor Warner recommends that the re- 
quirements of the Michigan pure-food law 
be made to conform to the national pure- 
food law in so far as practical. Governor 
Lea of Delaware also recommends the enact- 
ment of pure-food laws. 


Pure Food. 


Inheritance So closely do some of the 
and governors follow even the 
Income Tax. sysgestions of the president 
that they have taken up the subject of in- 
heritance and income taxes, without waiting 
for national agitation to pave the way. 
While Governor Hughes has not touched on 
either of the subjects in his message, state 
commissions in New York are at present 
examining the proposal of an inheritance 
tax. Governor Guild of Massachusetts ad- 
vocates that the present tax on collateral 
inheritances be extended to a graduated tax 
on direct inheritances. He remarks that 
it has ‘worked no hardship in the states 
where it is now a law” and advocacy of 
it for several years has met less opposition 
than indifference. Along the line of taxa- 
tion the equalization of taxation in New 
Jersey and a new system in Delaware are 
commented on, while in Missouri the gov- 
ernor says that a commission is about to 
report on a new system of taxation “for the 
state to derive its revenues through taxa- 
tion on the subjects of taxation other than 
by a levy of a general property tax peeee Le 
only governor who flatly advocates an in- 
come tax is Governor Davidson of Wiscon- 
sin, who urges on the legislature ‘“‘the im- 
portance of a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for an income tax. Such a tax is 
unsurpassed as a leveller of the public bur- 
den.’ He also urges the inheritance tax. 


TROUBLE AHEAD FOR THE FAT BOY 


Governor Folk urges on Mis- 
souri an intra-state law on 
the subject of rebates with 
proper penalties to sustain the work of the 
inter-state law. He calls attention to the 
pending maximum freight rate law of the 
state, now in the federal courts. Governor 
Davidson of Wisconsin asks for more power 
for the state railroad commission to regu- 
late state railway and municipal railway 
affairs. Governor Sheldon of Nebraska, de- 
mands that the railways be put not out of 
business, but out of politics, and urges a law 
prohibiting any railroad from charging a 
higher rate than that in force on January 
1, 1907. Governor Deneen of Illinois, sends 
a special message to the legislature on the 
subject of the illegal rebate. Governor 
Warner of Michigan asks an amendment 
of the passenger rate law. Governor Guild 
of Massachusetts urges that unjust discrim- 
inations, in other respects than rates be 
guarded against within the state. Governor 
Hughes also calls attention to the need of 
state regulation of commerce in conjunction 
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Anti-Rebates 
and Rates. 


Bart in the Minneapolis Jouruad, 


with inter-state regulation and safe care of 
passengers aS well as impartial treatment 
of shippers. His recommendations as to 
local street railway conditions in Brooklyn 
and New York have been widely noticed. 
The governors of Oregon, Idaho and Indiana 
are also among those who ask their legisla- 
tures to create new railroad commissions or 
increase the powers of those already exist- 
ing—a state demand along the line of the 
national rate-making law of last year. 


Insurance Governor Hughes, of course, 
and leads in proposing enforce- 
Finance. 


ment of insurance reforms to 
protect the policyholders. Governor Guild 
promises many proposed reforms and asks 
that the state insurance department be au- 
thorized to prepare an _ official mortality 
table for Massachusetts. Governor Folk 
recommends a number of insurance reforms 
for Missouri, among others a standard pol- 
icy. Bills covering insurance evils were 
recommended by the governor of Michigan 
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also. In Massachusetts as well as Missouri 
special legislation against the bucket shop 
is urged. New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin and Missouri all have so- 
called “anti-trust” recommendations made 
by their governors who desire closer regu- 
lation of corporations. 


The governor of Missouri 
recommends a new and up- 
to-date juvenile court law to 
supersede the experimental one in existence 
only for St. Louis. He also urges that the 
parole system of 1897 be further extended 
by removing the age limit for persons con- 
victed of a felony and that it may apply to 
first offenders at the discretion of the court. 
Governor Warner of Michigan recommends 
the erection of a binder-twine manufactur- 
ing plant at the state prison in Jackson and 
indorses the indeterminate sentence law for 
convicts which he says, is working satisfac- 
torily. “The penitentiary at Jefferson City 
is the largest single prison in the world and 
is practically self-sustaining,” says Gover- 
nor Folk, giving its record for the year, as 
well as of the Missouri Training School for 
Boys and the Industrial School for Girls of 
the same state. Governor Hughes urges the 
construction of a new prison in New York 
as rapidly as possible referring to a forth- 
coming report of the Commission on New 
Prisons. He recognizes the value of and 
need of perfecting the probation system. 
Finally he directs attention to the condi- 
tion of the county jails and penitentiaries, 
urging the necessity of reform and of uni- 
formity of conditions and discipline through 
state control. Brief reference is made by 
Governor Stokes to the work and needs of 
the Charities and Correction Department in 
New Jersey. Governor Pennypacker of 
Pennsylvania devotes a few lines to refuting 
recent charges regarding the amounts of 
money spent on charities and correction in 
the state and shows that about twice as 
much was appropriated in 1905 as in 189b. 
Long paragraphs (in contrast) are devoted 
to a defense of the $9,000,000 capitol. 


In Prisons 
and Courts. 


Particularly does Governor 
Pennypacker endeavor, by 
citing figures for 1905, to re- 
fute recent charges regarding the small 
amounts spent on insane asylums. Gover- 
nor Guild shows that the assumption of the 
care of the insane by Massachusetts added a 
million a year to the expenses of the com- 
monwealth. Governor Hughes is of the 
opinion that there is “no better test of state 
administration than is afforded by its care 
of the sick, the feeble-minded and the in- 
sane,” and promises to look into their needs 
at his earliest opportunity. Governor Folk 
of Missouri presents financial reports of 
these institutions for the past year and Gov- 
ernor Woodruff of Connecticut urges a hos- 
pital for epileptics situated in conjunction 
with a state institution already established. 
Quite important is the fact that at least 
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three governors have taken up the subject 
of tuberculosis in their messages. Governor 
Guild believes the commonwealth should as-: 
sume general charge of all those suffering 
from tuberculosis. Governor Folk announc-: 
ed that a commission appointed by him ac- 
cording to an act of the legislature for lo- 
cating a sanitarium had located it at Mount 
Vernon, Mo., and that the buildings were 
being erected. Among other things the 
governor of Delaware recommends the ap- 
pointment of a commission to inquire into 
the best means of dealing with tuberculosis. 
The governor of Illinois recommends spend- 
ing $730,000 for repairing and rebuilding 
already overcrowded insane asylums; 
$365,000 for a home for epileptics and 
$150,000 for a sanitarium for consumptives. 

Governor Comer of Alabama, urges that 
adequate provision should be made to meet. 
the growing demand for the Hospitals for the 
Insane and Deaf and Dumb Institutes. 

Of the matter of water supply several 
states took notice. Governor Hughes called 
attention to the New York Water Supply 
Commission asking for “a more comprehen- 
sive plan” of its powers, “embracing in a 
clearly defined way the matter of water 
storage and the use of water courses for 
purposes of power.” Governor Stokes urges 
New Jersey to secure control of the sources 
of potable water supply in the state, warns. 
against further delay in purifying the Pas- 
saic river and advocates that the state ac- 
quire fresh water lakes and ponds for recre- 
ation purposes. Governor Pennypacker, 
complimented the state on the maintenance 
of “the purity of the water of the state for 
the protection of public health,’ and at 
the same time epidemics of typhoid were 
raging in several cities. He is especially 
proud of the efficient collection of statistics; 
only one death occurred from smallpox 
in the state during the year. 


In the matter of labor re- 
forms the states seem slowly 
to be awakening. Governor 
Hughes recommends that the labor depart- 
ment should be put on a better footing and 
“provision should be made to increase the 
efficiency of the department by thoroughly 
equipping it for its work.” More inspectors, 
specialized work and graded positions and 
salaries are also recommended. Governor 
Pennypacker of Pennsylvania remarks that 
every factory “within our laws” was inspect- 
ed two to four times during the year and 
takes as a good sign the “lessened bulk” of 
the report. Governor Guild of Massachu- 
setts intimates that “the increasing demands 
for investigation render the bureau of sta- 
tistics of labor a constant and properly in- 
creasing source of expense.” He also inti- 
mates that the appropriation for the new 
free employment bureau is quite inadequate. 
The Lynn and Brockton boiler explosions 
suggest to him that the inspection of steam 
boilers no longer be left to insurance com- 
panies alone, as it now is when boilers are 
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insured, the state inspectors, in such in- 
stances being prohibited from inspecting 
them. Governor Woodruff of Connecticut, 
urges a committee to report on a practical 
employers’ liability act, the consolidation of 
the factory inspection and labor bureau as 
in New York and a woman factory inspector. 
Governor Folk says the department of labor, 
mines, factory and beer inspection in his 
state have been well-managed. 


Though Governor Penny- 
Pennypacker does not shine 
in most of his social and 
philanthropic recommendations, he makes 
good use of his space advocating uniform 
divorce laws. This subject—one in which 
states can especially think nationally—is 
taken up at length by the governors of New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Del- 


Various 
Topics. 
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the method of voting are urged vigorously 
by the governors of Missouri, New York, 
Delaware and Connecticut, while the gover- 
nor of New Jersey advocates popular elec- 
tion of senators and separation of national 
and local elections. Both the governors 


_of Wisconsin and Missouri call attention to 


the growing demand for municipal owner- 
ship as a warning to inefficient public ser- 
vice corporations. The effort to control 
the lobbyists. has taken definite shape in 
many states. Rhode Island’s governor de- 
votes almost his whole message to ridding 
the state of the curse. Connecticut’s gov- 
ernor follows in line, Governors Folk of 
Missouri and Warner of Michigan, strenu- 
ously arguing for the limitation and elim- 
ination of the lobbyist. Gambling and ex- 
cise reforms are urged by the governors of 


aware. New primary laws or reforms in Missouri and Delaware. 
Treatment of the Delinquent 
State Dr. Shirley Bragg, president without means of washing their faces and 
wonees in of the Alabama State Board hands. 
abama. 


of Convict Inspectors, has 
led for some time an agitation for reform 
in the prison system of that state. He be- 
lieves that the state should have charge of 
all convicts so that they can be properly se- 
cured and have the treatment they deserve. 
‘Dr. R. M. Cunningham declares that the 
state has no right to murder a man by un- 
sanitary conditions while he is serving a 
sentence. He is strongly opposed to the 
county convict system. 


Indicting The Bergen county grand 
enon jury at Hackensack, N. J., re- 


Freeholders. turned January 4 an indict- 
ment against the Board of Freeholders, 
charging them with maintaining a nuisance 
and setting forth that the Hackensack jail 
is being conducted in an unsanitary man- 
ner, and that it is wholly inadequate. Un- 
fortunately however the Board of Freehold- 
ers charged with this offense went out of 
office January 1, and the new board organ- 
ized on that day cannot be held for the ac- 
tion of its predecessors. 


Dr, Shirley Bragg, president 

Alabama of the Alabama Convict 

: Board, who has often valiant- 

ly condemned the, jail system of that state, 

does not mince matters in a recent report 

to the governor. “It would be more humane 

and far better,” he urges, “to take the pris- 

oner out with a ring about his neck like a 

wild animal than to confine him in the places 

we call jails, that are reeking with filth and 
disease, and also with vermin. 

“T tell no secret when I say that in many 

jails men and women remain for months 


“Tf the state wishes to kill its convicts, it 
should do it directly, and not indirectly. 


John G. Wickser, president of 
the New York State Prison 
Commission, has made public 
a report of conditions in the Erie county 
jail as found by him after a personal inspec- 
tion conducted on November 14. ‘ 

The most serious comment Mr. Wickser 
makes is that there is no provision for out- 
door exercise by prisoners confined for an 
extended period. He also finds that prison- 
ers of every degree of criminality commingle 
in the jail during the entire period of their 
confinement. He thinks the association of 
youthful offenders with old-time criminals is 
bad for the former. 

Mr. Wickser also says he found more than 
half the prisoners in the Erie county peni- 
tentiary with nothing to do. 


The Buffalo Daily News has 
called attention to the “lei- 
Sure class’ which the tax- 
payers are supporting in idleness in the 
penitentiary. The News says: “Erie coun- 
ty is supporting a swarm of bums and ho- 
boes at the county penitentiary. Although 
able-bodied and in some cases willing to 
work, the taxpayers are supporting them in 
idleness. A large number of vagrants were 
sent down within a few weeks, and there is 
ample evidence that they foregathered in 
Buffalo for the express purpose of being 
sent to the ‘pen,’ to be cared for through 
the winter. They came from long distances 
to be committed here, because of the repu- 
tation the Erie County Penitentiary enjoys 
as a place where the prisoners do not have 


Buffalo Jail 
Conditions. 


The Buffalo 
Hoboes, 
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to work. Places with a woodpile or a rock- 
pile, waiting for hoboes, were passed by for 
Buffalo with its delightful institution where 
the inmates are well fed, kept in tobacco and 
never any bother about work. 

“At the present time, there are 250 men 
at the ‘pen.’ Of these, seventy-five find em- 
ployment upon shoes, slippers, stockings and 
clothing to be used in the penitentiary and 
the almshouse. About thirty others are em- 
ployed about the kitchen and yards, prepar- 
ing meals and tidying up the premises. The 
other 145, however, live in laziness. The 
men at work are the long-term prisoners, 
from three months to a year, and the idlers 
are mostly the short-term men whose sen- 
_tences range from thirty to ninety days. 
These are the drones. They are largely 
bums and hoboes. But even those who 
would be glad of something to do to break 
the monotony of life behind the bars, can- 
not get work because there is none for them. 
There is not even a wood or stone pile on 
which to exercise them. If there were, there 
would not be so many prisoners, because the 
bums and hoboes would keep away from a 
place where they would have to work.” 

The question who is responsi- 
ble for the deplorable idle- 
ness in the Buffalo peniten- 
tiary is very frankly met by Warden Sloan. 
It is upon the board of supervisors of that 
county. If this board did their duty, every 
one of the prisoners in the Buffalo peniten- 
tiary would be at work. No one recognizes 
better the evils of prison idleness than 
the warden, but he cannot make brick with- 
out straw. The supervisors are inferrential- 
ly if not actually, violating the spirit of the 
laws of the state which require prisoners to 
work six days of the week. Something 
might be done if the citizens of Erie county 
-~would elect a better board of supervisors, 
‘but the only final remedy is to take the pris- 
on under state control. 

An intelligent visitor of the 


Who Is 
Responsible. 


The City AID eae! 
Jail in city jail in Seattle who has 
Seattle. no local or sectional preju- 


‘dices, complains of its wretched condition. 
It is described as a wooden shack. The in- 
mates are thrown together promiscuously 
in two rooms. There is a small room where 
the trusties are allowed to sleep in bunks. 
In the other rooms they sleep on the floor, 
occasionally with a bundle of newspapers 
for a pillow. Even in the receiving cells 
where the floor is concrete, no mattresses 
are provided. The women’s cells have ham- 
mocks of canvas but there is no provision 
for exercise. It may be months and even 
years before the new city hall is completed. 
Something should be done to mitigate and 
relieve present conditions. 

Pittsburg’s The Juvenile Court Aid So- 

Juvenile ciety of Pittsburg has 
Court Society. held its annual meeting and 
the reports of the work for the year brought 
out so much of value that a voluntary sub- 
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scription to the funds of the society of a 
little over $1,000 was made at the meeting 
by persons present and not already directly 
interested in the work. 

The report of the probation officer showed 
thirty-seven children brought before the 
court for the following causes: 


Larceny: Miecies ce cee ea es ae 15 
DOSPENUONGE. os, ciscaia scat e odo s ae coarse 6 
WE STANCY Weaers leis eis sierdics cas center ore tane 4 
Disorderly conductance ene creer irs 3 
DHUSPLCLOUS Se PELSOM eer aw (ce canpeec ee natcetelers 3 
WViolatine City -Ordi nance wae cm i tere al 
EC ULEY ER Wy EU VoAM av cv crete fests tees toa far this) cla erie oreo a ab 
PETAL SING Vina ie chs as taper stasie a eveiets oyeversiseuers aisttel cites 1 
EH COLTISLUD IIL Yon yorcia stent e : alsvabrevereto et aeeaeboee 2 
CC LON Vee end ssiers oS UaINT bod) Aa ae es BU 1 
IPTV ODLLVO. CASOS aac. ste cere c rere oe iar ierern are 86 
TOU) Fo tics, siskele sus clots cleleyaetelster sie sr6ce 123 

The eighty-six preventive cases were 


handled out of court and cover the usual 
small offenses. 


Journalism has come to be 
a distinct feature of the 
best American reformatories 
and prisons. The value of the prison pa- 
per like the value of a paper outside, de- 
pends upon how it is conducted. Shall we 
judge a paper by the people who read it or 
judge people who read by the paper they 
take? Whichever way we decide the ques- 
tion, the inmates of the Elmira Reforma- 
tory of New York, judged by the Summary, 
of which they are both makers and readers, 
may well bear comparison with the best 
papers and the best readers outside. In- 
deed, the late Charles Dudley Warner was 
inclined to think the Elmira Summary was 
a little better than most papers. out- 
side. Instead of wishing it merely a 
larger circulation, we give proof of our 
good will by wishing to the men who have 
made it and all those who are to read it, 
eventually a larger and freer circulation 
themselves, in a spirit of peace on earth 
and good will to men. 


The Elmira 
Summary. 


The recent report of the 
State Prison of Connecticut 
at Wethersfield, Connecticut, 
shows that all the able-bodied convicts were 
regularly employed. The report contains 
these excellent words in regard to the moral 
worth of productive labor: 

“Steady productive labor, supplemented by 
a varied and nutritious diet, by adequate li- 
brary facilities, by firm, kindly discipline 
and by other helpful agencies is the best 
scheme of reform yet invented—best for the 
delinquent by supplying him with a ladder 
by which he may climb, rung by rung, back 
to proper social adjustment and best for the 
taxpayer by lifting a few hundred weight 
from the economic burden of crime. No ef- 
fective substitute for hard and intelligent 
work in promoting the welfare of the con- 


Moral Effect 
of Prison Labor 
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vict is likely ever to be devised by the wit of 
man, and, on the other hand, the mischief 
which Satan still finds for idle hands to do 
is nowhere else so pronounced as behind 
locks and bars. Employment does not beget 
moral betterment, but unemployment neces- 
sarily prevents it. Likelihood of reforma- 
tion ends where idleness begins.” 


On January 4th the New Eng- 

Reform in land Society of New Jersey 

New Jersey. took up the subject of prison 
reform in that state. Addresses were made 
by Mrs. E. E.- Williamson, president of the 
State Charities Aid Society; Edwin G. 
Adams, of the Woman’s Reformatory Com- 
mission, and Mrs. Florence E. Maybrick. 
Mrs. Maybrick said: “When this state takes 


Prison 
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control of a portion of the life of one of the 
citizens, it is under obligations to do every- 
thing in its power to recover him. This 
should be the ultimate purpose of imprison- 
ment, and whatever will accomplish it should 
be applied. 

“Promiscuous association in jails and pen- 
itentiaries is certain to contaminate persons 
who, though they have committed one act, 
are not familiar with methods and courses 
of habitual lawbreakers. The acquaintances 
made in jails seriously deprave a person on 
release. He comes in contact constantly with 
some of the worst of his fellow ex-prisoners, 
some of whom delight to pull him down. If 
they cannot do this, they keep him in con, | 
stant fear of the revelations of the past, | 
which he is trying to live down.” 


Treatment of Tuberculosis 


Compulsory Edinburgh, Scotland, is one 
Notification in of the latest cities to adopt 
Scotland. methods of compulsory tuber- 
culosis registration. For nearly eight years 
the town council has been considering ways 
and means of treatment of the disease and 
with the decision for compulsory notification 
100 beds were set aside in Colinton Hospital 
for bad cases. The Scottish American in 
commenting on the new resolution says that 
whether the afflicted agree to go to the hos- 
pital or not the home conditions of every 
case notified are to be inquired into, though 
care is to be taken that the inquiry shall 
be as little inquisitorial as possible. 


St. Louis The newly organized St. 
Soe ie Louis Society for the Relief 
Consumptives. Of Consumptives is making 


an aggressive fight against the disease in 
that city. Edward F. Goltra, the president, 
says: ‘We propose to institute personal in- 
spection of patients, to have nurses visit the 
cases to instruct patients in ‘home treat- 
ment,’ and when necessary to aid them un- 
til they can help themselves.” 

Already the society has a visiting nurse 
and a volunteer visitor at work. Later it 
proposes to form classes on the same plan 
that Dr. Joseph H. Pratt of Boston is fol- 
lowing. For two months past exhibits of 
model sick rooms for advanced cases and 
model tents for incipient cases, have been 
shown in a window of one of the leading 
stores. 

Aside from its regular work, the society 
has just published the first number of “Re- 
lief,” a sixteen-page journal of local news 
and general information on the subject of 
the treatment of tuberculosis. The society 
was organized by Dr. Louis M. Warfield who 
is in charge of the tuberculocis clinic of the 


City Health Department, and R. J. Newton. : 
Its officers are: 

Edward F. Goltra, president; John P. ' 
Shepley, treasurer; R. J. Newton, secretary, ' 
and Dr. William Porter, medical director, 
The offices are at 625 Locust street. 


State After months of search and | 
Sonatorisias negotiation the State Board 


of Control of Iowa has se-: 
cured a site for the new Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium near Iowa City. A farm of 200 acres: 
has been purchased and plans for the pro-} 
posed building are now under way. 

The appropriation of $50,000 by the last) 
legislature became available July 1 ,1906,; 
and since that time it is said that the Board ( 
of Control has visited and inspected 150 dif-f 
ferent sites. One of the considerations de-? 
termining the present selection was the, 
proximity of the University of Iowa, which! 
will afford expert medical co-operation. It! 
is reported that the institution will be open-i 
ed on July 1, 1907. 


Proposed After a year’s campaign for! 
THespleat tn a tuberculosis hospital, thei 
Cambridge. prospects for the establish-) 


ment of such an institution in Cambridge, 
Mass., are good. The matter has been un-~i 
der ‘consideration since January, 1906./ 
Mayor Thurston suggested such a hospitali 
in his inaugural address; later, severali 
largely-attended meetings of physicians andl’ 
citizens were held in the mayor’s office, andi 
in February a petition from the Cambridge 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, giving in de+ 
tail statistics of cases in the city during the 
past few years, and setting forth the good) 
to be accomplished by a scientific treatment 
of many cases, now not adequately cared for, 
materially strengthened the position of th 

projectors of the hospital. ‘ i 


Treatment of Tuberculosis 


Recently the mayor, acting with a com- 
mittee of five representative physicians, 
submitted the draft of a proposed ordinance 
covering in detail the establishment of such 
sa hospital. A branch committee from both 
branches of the City Council has recommend- 
ved that the matter be referred to the City 
Council, and as it is known that city officials 
and the public generally desire the pro- 
posed hospital as a safeguard to the health 
of the citizens, its establishment is to be 
-expected. 


For the With ex-Governor William L. 
Prevention of Douglas as sponsor, a society 
Brockton. for the prevention of tuber- 


‘culosis has been founded in Brockton, Mass. 
The movement is the result of an investi- 
gation recently made by Mr. Douglas into 
adhe causes of death among the employes of 
his factories. It was found that one-third 
of the deaths were due to tuberculosis. 

As the first step ex-Governor Douglas 
posted notices of warning in all his factories. 

The notice asks every employe who has 
tthe slightest symptoms of the disease to be 
examined at once by the factory physician, 
who will work in conjunction with Dr. Pratt 
‘of the Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
if any indication of a lung weakness is found 
the employe will be placed under the treat- 
ment of Dr. Pratt. 

Mr. Douglas gave $1,000 to start the work. 
‘The officers of the organization are: Mrs. 
B. B. Russell, president; Herbert L. Tink- 
ham, secretary and treasurer; Dr. F. J. Rip- 
ley, medical director; Mayor Frederick O. 
Bradford, Mrs. F. O. Bradford, Miss M. 
Sylvia Donaldson, Mrs. Charles C. Crooker, 
Fred B. Howard and EH. F. Robinson, ad- 
visory board. 


German Consul Schumann of Mainz 
_ Tuberculosis reports that the city of Darm- 
Museum. 


stadt has opened a museum 
devoted entirely to tuberculosis. It is hoped 
that by assembling evidence touching the 
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disease the public will be induced to pay 
greater attention to sanitary and hygienic 
rules, and thus help to combat its spread. 
The museum, by means of pictures, shows 
the symptoms of tuberculosis in every form, 
and also the means adopted by medical sci- 
ence to check them. It is intended to be a 
traveling exhibition, and will be taken 
through all the large centers of population 
in Germany, while a series of explanatory 
lectures will be delivered wherever it makes 
a halt. 


For the 


With the organization of the 
Prevention of 


TuberGalosis Society for the Prevention 

in Columbus, 20d Cure of Tuberculosis 
in Columbus, Ohio, a systematic campaign 
against the disease has commenced. A 
clean city league will be organized 
among the school children, a_ lecture 
course will be arranged in connection with 
the educational work to be carried on in 
churches and settlements, and an added ef- 
fort will be made for a more adequate in- 
spection of homes and workshops. The of- 
ficers elected were: Mrs. Samuel Black, 
president; Dr. Henry C. Taylor, Mrs. Gros- 
venor Hutchins and W. O. Thompson, vice 
presidents; Mrs. Luke G. Byrne, secretary; 
Miss Lucille Joyce, recording secretary; 
Foster Copeland, treasurer. Dr. C. G. Probst 
will be medical adviser. 


Consumptives’ At a recent meeting of the 
Aid Society, Consumptives’ Aid Society of 
Hartford. 


Hartford, Conn., the following 
officers for 1907 were elected: president, 
Philander C. Royce; vice-president, Rev. 
Rockwell Potter; second vice-president, Mrs, 
F. A. Brackett; secretary, Dr. Henry F. 
Stoll; treasurer, Ernest Walker Smith; 
executive committee, Philander C. Royce, 
Ernest Walker Smith, Dr. Henry F. Stoll, 
George G. Williams, Dr. Thomas F. Kane 
and Rey. Dr. John Coleman Adams. 


The Trend of Things 


The fourth instalment of Leroy Scott’s 
serial, To Him Who Hath, appears in the 
January Munsey. In a general way it pre- 
sents the problems that face a man on his 
release from prison, the cumulating down- 
ward push that society often gives him. In 
this case the hero, David Aldrich, has all 
“the downward force of society exerted 
against him without being a criminal him- 
self. The circumstances are peculiar with- 
out being any the less forceful. Aldrich 
suffers four years of imprisonment to save 
the good name of his dead friend, the Rey. 
Philip Morton, who had built up an institu- 
tional mission in the slums. Morton was 


blackmailed by &@ woman and had taken the 
funds of a charity to put her off. Aldrich 
discovered the facts after his death—but in 
such a way that the guilt was fixed on him- 
self and he determined to shield the name 
of Morton and the reputation and work of 
St. Christopher’s. 

On his release Aldrich tries again and 
again to secure work. He is_ refused, 
or after a few days’ employment is 
discharged as a “jail bird.” Meanwhile he 
has fallen in with a boy who steals and a 
young woman who also steals. Harder and 
harder are the blows that society delivers 
on the supposed convict; sickness comes, No 
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sooner doés he obtain a miserable job than 
it is lost to him. Even St. Christopher’s, 
which he suffered to save, turns against 
him; the girl he loves, Miss Chambers, is 
against him also. Finally in sheer despera- 
tion his will breaks and he consents to ac- 
company the girl who steals, Kate Morgan, 
on one of her expeditions. Hardly has he 
entered the house than his conscience saves 
him. But it is too late to prevent discovery. 
it chances to be the house of a Mr. Allen, 
his rival for the love of Miss Chambers. 
Allen finds him, does not believe when he 
says he has not stolen, and, in a struggle 
brought on by the appearance of Kate, is 
stunned. 

The bitterness that came to David’s heart 
is expressed by Mr. Scott forcefully. “His 
passion was not alone in his own behalf; it 
was in behalf of the thousands of others 
who had made asimilar struggle, and to 
whom the world had similarly denied the 
privilege of honesty. Starved and hopeless! 
Why? Because he could not work? Be- 
cause there was no work? Because the 
world had decided that the moral develop- 
ment of such as he required further punish- 
ment? No. Because the rich, powerful 
world was afraid!—afraid for its dollars! 
Because if he were taken in, given a chance 
to live honestly, he might steal a bolt of 
cloth, or a coat, or a vase, or a saw! A bolt 
of cloth again a human life, begging to live! 
A coat against a human soul, agonizing to be 
honest! Cloths and coats mean dollars— 
mean carriages, and diamonds, and wines. 
Cloths and coats must be guarded. But 
the human life? The human soul?” 

Thus when he left Allen’s house David 
stood for a moment before St. Christopher’s, 
where Morton’s name gleamed as a memorial 
on the stained glass door. “His resentment 
culminated in a wild impulse. His right 
hand clutched one of the bricks on which 
it rested and he took a step forward. The 
brick crashed through Morton’s glowing 
name.” : 

* * * 


“Half a million men, women and children 
killed or crippled as a direct result of the oc- 
cupations in which they are engaged.” It’s 
a big bill that the laborers of this country 
are paying to industry, and yet it is not 
wholely surprising when the risks that sur- 
round the laborer are known. In Every- 
body’s for February, Arthur B. Reeve dis- 
cusses this subject of accidents in industry 
in an article entitled Our Industrial Jugger- 
naut. Mr. Reeve concludes “that the only 
measures that will prove adequate are not 
remedial, but preventive. Not until em- 
ployers are willing to spend money neces- 
sary for providing proper safeguards for 
their men; not until contractors have ceased 
to say, as one in New York said recently: 
‘It is cheaper not to protect the men—plenty 
more where they came from!’—not until we 
realize that in our disregard for human life 
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we are consciously or unconsciously: fast ap- 
proaching the callousness of the Orient, will 
the wanton slaughter cease.” 


* * * 


Our Railways’ Annual Slaughter, by 
Charles Warne Batting in the Van Norden 
Magazine for January is an example of some 
of the good things in the magazines of lesser 
note that are springing up during the wave 
of national prosperity. Says Mr. Batting: 
“On the death roll of the railroads it is the 
employe’s name that predominates. There. 
were 3,718 employes killed in the year end- 
ing March 31st, 1906, and since there are 
1,382,196 employes of railways in the United 
States, it is seen that one out of every 371.7 
was killed. During the same year 49,266 
employes were injured, which means one 
out of every 28. This, in plainer words, 
tells that the railroad service is so hazardous 
under present lack of federal regulation 
that a man who enters it stands one chance 
in 28 of being injured, and one chance in 
371.7 of being killed. This risk of mortal- 
ity is almost as great as if he bared his 
breast to the bullets of modern warfare, 


and, indeed, if the war with Spain be taken | 
as an example it is quite probable that he 


would have stood a better chance of life and 
freedom from injury by entering the army 
than by entering the railroad service.” 


* * * 


During the coming year Ben B. Lindsey, | 


judge of the County Court of Denver, who is 
best known there as the “jedge of the kids’ 
court,” but is also a leader in independent 


politics in his state, will write in the Amer- - 


ican Magazine some of his experiences with 
bad boys, also with bad men. The first is 
to be entitled The Honor of a Kid. Miss Ida 
M. Tarbell will continue to tell of The Tariff 
in Our Times and show how were laid the 
foundations of many of the social conditions 
that now confront us. Brand Whitlock, the 
reform mayor of Toledo, will publish The 


Diary of a Mayor, in the same magazine, , 


telling how he has attempted a government 
for the common good. Lincoln Steffens will 
follow political events, Ray Stannard Baker 
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economic, Edwin Lefévre, financial. Joseph- - 


ine Daskam Bacon will write articles on the 
Servant Question and writers like William 
Allen White, Arthur Train and Bugene 
Wood will pursue subjects that show the 
trend of things in the social field. 


* * * 


In McClure’s for 1907 Samuel Hopkins: 
Adams will contribute more work on the 
subject he has made his specialty—the pub- 
lic health. The first deals with the munici- 
pal dairy farm experiment at Rochester. C. 
P. Connolly will continue his remarkable 
Story of Montana, which shows a certain 
brand of social conditions in the making, as. 


will Burton J. Hendrick with life insurance-} 
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The Trend of Things 


Ray Stannard Baker will discuss railway 
Ownership “which lies at the heart of mod- 
ern commercial oppression.” 

ie _ = 


In the February number of the Atlantic 
Monthly will appear an article by Miss Mary 
Applewhite Bacon on The Problem of the 
Southern Cotton Mill. William H. Allen, 
general agent of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, will 
write in the March issue on Efficiency in 
Making Bequests. Among other articles 
promised for 1907 is a first hand study of 
the immigrant woman in American life by 
Frances A. Kellor, general director of the 

_Inter-Municipal Committee on Household 
Research. 


Among other papers scheduled for publi- 
cation are: The Amusement Park by Roland 
Lynde Hartt; The Criminaloid by Edward 


ee 


A. Ross; The Measure of Greatness by N. 8, 
Shaler. 
a * * 


The Living Church, published by the 
Young Churchman Publishing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, announces a series of articles on 
Christian social betterment for the coming 
year. The titles of some of the papers are: 
The Social Settlement, The Associated Char- 
ities, The Social Mission in the Public 
School, The Christian Social Parish. 


*- *£ * 


While the North American Review does 
not promise anything by title for 1907, it 
does engage fortnightly to cover topics of 
“political, social, literary and human inter- 
est.” More than that the daily paragraphs 
from the pen of Col. Harvey afford a point 
of view which is strikingly distinctive. 
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Notes 


Cc. O. 8. Conference, New York.—At the 
monthly conference of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of New York, held on 
January 15, Clarence E. Meleney, assistant 
‘superintendent of public schools spoke of 
the causes of truancy. He said that from 
an enroliment of 600,000 pupils in New York 

Fs city, according to the latest figures, some 
9,000 are truants. And of these only 699 
- were committed to the truant school as in- 
' corrigible. Mr. Meleney added that a large 
-Bumber of the truants should have been 
charged to corporate and parochial schools. 
The causes of truancy he classified in 
three groups—conditions of home, the chil- 
_dren and the school—and the remedy he be- 
lieved lay in special classes in the schools 
and an extension of the age of attendance to 
eighteen. 

Other speakers were Edgar S. Barney, 
principal of the Hebrew Technical Institute, 
who told of the practical influences that 
have resulted from the institute’s work, and 
“Mrs. P. J. O’Connell, superintendent of the 

Employment Alliance, who spoke of the dif- 
ficulties of securing employment for public 
school graduates. 


Mr. Bijur, Vice-President of United H ebrew 
Charities, New York.—A resignation of im- 
‘portance was forwarded the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York this week. Nathan 
Bijur, for so many years vice-president, has 
Tesigned his office in order to devote himself 
entirely to the furthering of the new Feder- 
ation of Contributors to Jewish Commercial 
Institutions. Edgar J. Nathan, who has 
for many years been a director of the chari- 
ties, was elected vice-president in Mr. Bijur’s 

_ place. 

Child Labor Discussed in the Churches.— 

The National Child Labor Committee has 


sent out requests to some 10,000 clergymen, 
selected from every state in the union, ask- 
ing that the subject of child labor as a na- 
tional evil be presented in their pulpits 
either on Saturday, January 26, or Sunday, 
January 27. Co-operating with the national 
committee in the request are twenty-nine 
of the most prominent clergymen of New 
York City, who say that “we believe it is 
an imperative duty of the church every- 
where to discuss social questions where the 
moral consequences are so serious as in 
the case of the premature employment of 
children.” 


Death of Josiah Flynt Willard—Josiah 
Flynt Willard, better known as “Josiah 
Flynt,” the author of Tramping with Tramps, 
died in Chicago on January 21. Mr. Willard’s 
knowledge of the laboring class, gained 
through actual experiences as a wanderer 
in many lands, was portrayed in numerous 
magazine stories and books, the most import- 
ant of which are: Tramping with Tramps, 
Powers that Prey, written in collaboration 
with Francis Walton; Notes of an Itinerant 
Policeman, The World of Graft, The Little 
Brother and The Rise of Ruderick Clowd. 
Mr. Willard was thirty-eight years of age. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Berlin in 1895. 

New Hospital for New York’s East Side— 
Through the efforts of the Federation of 
Galician and Bucovinean Jews in America 
a new hospital is shortly to be provided on 
the lower East Side. The federation has ob- 
tained the four-story brick dwelling houses 
at 138 and 140 Second street for $50,000. 
They will be changed into what will be 
known as the Mount Moriah Hospital. More 
than thirty beds are to be maintained, and 
the hospital will be free to persons of all 
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races and creeds. A free dispensary will be 
a feature. Reuben Auerbach of 156 Essex 


“street is the president of the federation. 


Nebraska State Conference Officers.—The 
Officers of the State Conference of Charities 
and Correction of Nebraska for 1907 are as 
follows: President, Rev. Joseph Reusing, 
West Point; first vice-president, Stephen P. 
Morris of Omaha; second vice-president, Dr. 
“P. C. Johnson of Lancaster; treasurer, John 
Davis of Lincoln; secretary, Joel A. Piper of 
Lincoln; executive committee, Mrs. O. Cor- 
bin of Tecumseh; Dean G. W. Beecher of 
“Omaha, Mrs. W. H. Clemens of Fremont, 
Mrs. Joseph Tibbetts of Beatrice, Mrs, M. 
R. Morgan of Alma, and B. D. Hayward of 
Kearney. 


Working Home for Blind Men, Philadel- 
-phia.—Corporation of the Pennsylvania 
Working Home for Blind Men, No. 3518 Lan- 
easter avenue, Philadelphia, at their thirty- 
third annual meeting, elected the following 
officers: President, Caleb J. Milne; vice- 
presidents, E. P, Borden and Theodore H. 
Morris; treasurer, Alter Megear; secretary, 
‘Charles D. Norton; managers, I. Layton; 
register, Carroll B. Williams; superintend- 
-ent, George W. Hunt. 

During the year 41,414 8-12 dozen brooms 
‘were manufactured, 1,731 yards of rag car- 
-pet woven and 1,818 chairs recaned... The 
sales amounted to $93,515.34, $27,101.87 was 
~paid to blind workmen for wages and 458% 
‘tons of broom corn used in manufacture. 


Council of Jewish Women, New York.— 
“The Year Book of the New York section of 
the Council of Jewish Women, a large part 
-of which is given over to the president’s re- 
port for the year 1906, shows an interesting 
‘jist of activities; the most recent addition 
~to its regular work being the Lakeview 


Employment Exchange. 


Address allcommunications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 

~ COMMONS, Room 535, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply is desired. 


THE Editor has lately had, among others, requests for 

4 men and women to fill such positions as are outlined 

‘below. Present members of the Exchange are for one 
reason or another ineligible, or do not care to consider 
them ; and correspondence with others is invited. 


1. Secretary for organization interested in public 
school reform. College graduate preferred. Salary 
$1000 to $2000. 


2. College woman with business ability, interest in 
statistics, and a thorough knowledge of book keeping, 
who is not over thirty-five years of age, as secretary of 
financial department of organization. 


8. Jewess as Matron, who is capable of supervising a 
country institution of boys from 18 to 21 years. 


‘THE Editor would be glad to hear from Employers 
who would like to know more of the workers men- 
tioned below : 


OMAN who has acted as House Mother wishes 
opportunity to continue such work in connection 
with some religious society. 


AN of experience in Charity Organization work 
wishes position as General Secretary. 


The Commons 


Home for Wayward Girls, which has just 
completed its first year and has been of ser- 
vice to thirty-two girls of whom over twenty 
were unmarried mothers. 

The committee on immigration shows a 
record of 3,740 women and girls who have 
been helped in various ways. 

In order to carry on the present work and 
to add new fields in the care of the indigent 
blind and to extend the work of the commit- 
tee on immigrant aid, the council has issued 
an appeal for $5,000. At present the coun- 
Cit maintains four religious schools, a reli- 
gious instructor at the Children’s Hospital 
on Randall’s Island, at the State Reforma- 
tory for Women at Bedford, and at the In- 
dustrial School for Girls at Hudson. In ad- 
dition it has an agent at Ellis Island, and 
another for friendly visiting and care for 
wayward girls and the recently added agent 
for visiting the indigent blind. 

f 


THE SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Maintained by the Charity Organization Society of 
New York City, seeks employment for the 
following men: ; 


A gray-haired bookkeeper who has splendid 
references. He is painstaking, trustworthy, and 
gentlemanly ; and able to doa reasonable day’s 
work. 


A man, 36 years old, who has held satisfactor- 
ily a responsible clerical position with one em- 
ployer for twenty years. Failing vision required 
him to give up this work. He is not blind, but 
cannot read. He has an invalid sister, a wife, 
and five childrento support. Could act as door- 
man or hallman. ; 

A man, aged 44, who became partially para- 
lyzed when five years old. He has wryneck, an 
impediment in his speech, and only partial use 
of one arm and hand. Suitable for work in 
stable, as watchman. 


Address inquiries to 
CLARENCE H. MARK, Agent 
105 East 22d Street New York City 


INLET INN, sc 3 


MISS EMMA STANSBURY WINES, Proprietor 


‘TIRED charity workers can have a month’s agree- 
able winter outing 1n the south for sixty dollars, 
including transportation and return (from New York 


City). 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School | 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 || 

er month is made for uniforms and books. 
‘or information address 


Superintendent School of Nurses, 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


